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The  Standing  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce,  to  whom  was 
.ef  erred  the  Bill  J,  intituled:  “An  Act  respecting  Shipping  in  Canacla,”  resumed 
is  day  at  10.30  a.m. 


?Hon.  Mr.  Black  in  the  Chair. 


The  Chairman:  Honourable  members,  we  have  here  this  morning  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith,  representing  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  hear  from  Mr.  Smith  I would 
like  to  make  a short  statement  to  the  Committee.  I am  sure  that  none  of  us 
want  this  inquiry  to  develop  into  a grain  inquiry.  We  are  dealing  with  shipping- 
through  the  Bill  that  is  before  us.  The  shipping  industry  is  a success,  and  if  it 
is  not  helped  I believe  it  may  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  Government  and 
ask  for  subsidies  of  some  kind  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  grain  crop  of  Canada. 
Now,  I am  sure  we  do  not  want  a situation  like  that  to  develop. 

X think  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  East  is  not  unsympathetic  towards 
the  farmers  of  the  West.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  for  the  Pools  yesterday 
referred  to  the  dire  distress  of  the  growers.  Now,  if  we  will  just  follow  the 
movement  of  grain  from  the  grower  down  to  the  Canadian  seaboard,  I think 
we  will  find  that-  every  industry  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the  handling 
of  the  grain  is  also  in  distress, — the  railways,  the  shippers,  the . elevators,  the 
Canadian  ports  and  the  longshoremen  at  those  ports.  I think  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  us  all  to  get  together  and  endeavour  to  see  what  we  can  do  to 
help  all  these  industries,  and  to  work  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada  as  a whole. 

The  representative  of  the  Pool  also  told  us  that  they  handled  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  grain  crop  last  year.  Now,  I do  not  think  I am  far  astray  when 
X say  that  about  100  million  bushels  of  Canadian  grain  go  through  United 
States  channels.  In  1928  and  1929 — I think  those  were  the  years;  at  all  events, 
it  was  during  a time  when  I was  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Commission  at 
Saint  John — we  put  about  32  million  bushels  of  grain  through  the  transfer 
elevators  at  the  port  of  Saint  John  in  one  season.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
American  seaports  have  greater  advantages  because  of  the  fact  that  they  handle 
more  shipping,  but  we  found  that  when  the  grain  came  to  Saint  John  in  large 
quantities  the  ships  came  there  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  there  was  not  as  great  a surplus  of  shipping  as  there  is  at  present. 

As  I say,  probably  100  million  bushels  of  grain  from  Canada  go  through 
Buffalo  every  year.  Now,  if  we  could  divert  30  million  bushels  of  that  grain  via 
Georgian  Bay,  think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  Canadian  shippers,  railways, 
longshoremen  and  elevators.  That  quantity  of  30  million  bushels  would  mean 
900,000  tons  of  grain.  Figuring  40  tons  to  a car-load,  that  would  be  23,000 
car-loads,  or  in  round  figures  about  500  train  loads  of  grain.  The  movement 
of  that  large  quantity  would  take  place  during  perhaps  four  months  of  the 
year,  so  there  would  be  an  average  of  125  trains  of  grain  per  month,  or  four 
dull  trains  of  50  cars  per  train  each  day  during  those  four  months.  The  rate  to 
phe  Canadian  seaboard,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  same.  I ask  honourable  members 
who  are  interested  in  the  grain  trade  to  realize  what  this  large  movement  would 
mean.  Thirty  thousand  railway  men  who  are  out  of  employment  in  Canada 
to-day  are  in  dire  distress;  the  coal  miners  down  in  Cape  Breton  are  starving, 
and  the  longshoremen  at  the  port  of  Saint  John  and  other  ports  are  on  the  dole. 
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The  car  repair  plants  have  had  to  have  government  assistance.  I find  that  this 
question  was  investigated  by  the  Railway  Commission  a few  years  ago,  and  this 
is  what  they  said  in  regard  to  this  diversion  of  grain: 

The  cash  annually  paid  out  to  United  States  lake  and  rail  carriers 
of  Canadian  grain  would  mean  a great  deal  to  Canada  if  paid  throughout 
the  year  to  Canadian  railways;  as  it  must  be  if  the  grain  goes  overseas 
through  Canadian  seaports  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  ^ 

And  then,  on  page  289: — |||H| 

Of  the  four  and  a half  million  tons  of  grain  which  left  Canada 
Fort  William  in  the  past  crop  season  to  be  carried  overseas  througn 
United  States  seaports,  Canadian  railways  had  hauled  it  an  average 
distance  of  over  eight  hundred  miles.  United  States  carriers  earned 
over  fifteen  millions  dollars  in  taking  it  from  Fort  William  to  the  sea- 
board. 

Surely,  honourable  gentlemen,  there  is  something  there  that  we  should  try  to 
salvage  for  the  Canadian  people.  I believe  that  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
along  those  lines.  Surely  there  is  a sufficient  spirit  of  co-operation  to  bring 
this  about  without  imposing  any  penalty  on  the  grain  growers.  There  will  have 
to  be  some  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  all  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  of  this  kind  in  an  emergency  to  remedy  the.  situation 
we  will  all  go  broke  and  will  go  down  together  simply  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  work  together  to  keep  our  own  traffic  in  Canadian  channels. 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Hear,  hear. 

The  Chairman:  Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  who  represents 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

Mr.  Sidney  Smith  (representing  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange) : Mr. 

Chairman  and  gentlemen,  having  learned  through  the  papers  sometime  about 
the  15th  of  March  that  the  Shipping  Bill  which  was  coming  up  before  the  Senate 
contained  certain  clauses  which  we  thought  very  important,  one  particularly, 
to  which  I shall  refer,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  a telegram  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  leader  of  the  Senate,  so  that  he  might  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  the  Senate,  the  points  that  we  thought 
important  in  regard  to  clause  12,  which  defines  the  coasting  law,  and  which  is 
to  be  found,  I think,  on  page  3 of  the  Bill. 

In  view  of  what  Senator  Foster  has  just  said,  I should  like  in  the  first  place 
to  state  that  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  is  not  in  any  way  in  conflict  with 
the  general  line  of  his  remarks.  We  are  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  Canadian 
boat  lines  in  their  desire  to  move  all  the  grain  they  can,  and  we  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  trying  in  any  way  to  prevent 
the  use  of  other  lines  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  Canadian  lines. 

That  is  not  the  point  we  had  before  us.  The  point  we  have  felt — and  the 
export  grain  trade  of  Winnipeg,  and  of  Canada,  were  unanimous,  I think,  in 
sending  this  telegram — 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  say  they  were  unanimous? 

Mr.  Smith:  Entirely  unanimous  in  the  export  trade  in  Winnipeg. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I have  had  two  or  three  telegrams  from  those 
who  say  they  have  a lot  of  wheat  in  the  Grain  Exchange — 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Export  Committee.  The^ 
Grain  Exchange  took  the  report  of  the  Export  Committee  as  being  unanimous, 
and  also  the  Council  of  the  Grain  Exchange,  which  adopted  that  report. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  All  right. 
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Mr.  Smith:  The  condition  that  we  thought  we  were  going  to  be  up  against 
in  connection  with  the  defining  of  the  coastal  laws  under  the  paragraph  I have 
mentioned,  is  simply  that  it  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of  grain  at  Buffalo. 
We  are  not  exactly  speaking  of  the  desire  to  see  Buffalo  as  a transfer  point,  but 
the  conditions  in  the  grain  trade  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been 
such  that  we  have  had  to  sell  grain  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  what  we 
might  call  a buyer’s  market.  We  have  had  to  compete  in  an  article  which  is 
.dot  easy  to  sell,  an  article  which  has  been  very  hard  to  sell  in  competition  with 
^ther  people — that  is  in  relation  to  price,  not  in  relation  to  quality.  The 
quality  being  taken  into  consideration  we  have  to  meet  the  other  exporting- 
countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  that  the  grain  export 
trade  of  Canada,  through  this  difficult  marketing  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
has  got  into  the  position  where  it  has  to  put  grain  in  forward  positions.  I mean 
by  that  that  it  has  to  ship  grain  from  Fort  William  on  to  certain  positions,  the 
Bay  ports  or  Buffalo  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  order  to  have  it  ready  to  ship 
whenever  a sale  can  be  made.  Very  heavy  stocks  are  carried  at  the  Bay  ports 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports.  If  it  were  simply  a question  of  making  a sale 
before  we  shipped  from  Fort  Wililam,  we  would  know  what  our  routes  were 
going  to  be,  and  the  cost;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  when  we  ship  from  Fort 
William,  by  what  route  we  will  send  that  grain  to  the  seaboard.  The  business 
is  so  competitive  that  we  have  to  keep  costs  to  a minimum,  and  have  to  choose 
a certain  route  and  figure  out  what  we  can  do.  It  is  all  for  immediate  shipment. 
The  Old  Country  does  not  buy  ahead  for  future  shipments,  therefore  it  is  the 
custom  to  send  grain  forward  to  these  positions  in  order  to  be  ready  to  divert 
it  by  whichever  route  may  be  cheapest. 

In  sending  grain  to  Buffalo,  we  send  it  there  intending  to  ship  it  from  there 
via  whichever  route  is  cheapest.  When  we  send  to  the  Bay  ports  we  have  to 
send  the  grain  by  one  route — in  the  open  season  of  navigation,  to  Montreal; 
or  in  the  closed  season,  to  West  Saint  John  or  Halifax. 

The  point  we  have  in  mind  is  this.  We  do  not  want  anything  to  interfere 
with  our  being  able  to  use  whatever  may  be  the  cheapest  route  to  the  seaboard. 
Everything  being  equal,  of  course  we  use  the  Canadian  routes.  We  are  not 
any  more  unpatriotic  than  the  boat  companies  in  that  respect,  or  the  rail- 
ways either;  we  desire,  as  Canadians,  to  take  our  part  in  using  the  facilities 
that  we  have  here.  I mention  this  because  of  some  talk  that  was  made  of 
myself,  personally,  having  a desire  to  use  Buffalo  to  the  detriment  of  West 
Saint  John  and  Halifax.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  the  firm  I represent 
shipped  as  much  grain,  if  not  more,  than  other  firms  did,  through  West  Saint 
John.  It  is  not  a desire  to  neglect  Canadian  facilities  that  prompts  this  move, 
but  a desire  to  keep  competitive  routes  open;  and  everything  being  equal,  the 
grain  will  flow,  as  far  as  the  grain  exporters  of  Winnipeg  are  concerned,  through 
Canadian  channels.  But  there  are  times  when,  through  the  use  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  it  is  possible  to  make  a cheaper  rate  to  the  seaboard  than  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  in  the  open  season  of  navigation.  We  want  the  privilege  then 
of  shipping  that  grain  by  the  cheapest  route,  because  we  have  to  compete,  as 
I have  said,  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  every  fraction  of  a cent,  no  matter 
how  small,  does  have  an  effect  upon  the  sale  price.  I do  not  need  to  impress 
that  point  upon  you;  I am  sure  we  all  realize  that. 

Owing  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  Canada  the  lakes  close  for  navigation 
•knnetime  about  the  end  of  November.  After  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
irom  Fort  William  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  unless  we  use  the  rail  route,  which 
is  too  high  to  compete  with  the  water  and  rail  route.  So  the  custom  is  to  send 
down  a large  quantity  of  grain  to  the  Bay  ports  and  Buffalo,  to  have  it  available 
to  sell  for  export  during  the  winter  months.  We  want  to  be  in  the  position  that 
we  can  use  any  of  the  routes  that  are  open.  In  sending  grain  to  Buffalo,  when 
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we  get  it  there  if  we  find  we  can  at  that  time  send  it  to  Montreal  and  export  it 
cheaper,  we  want  that  privilege.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheaper 
via  the  Erie  canal  in  the  open  season  of  navigation,  or  if  we  can  send  it  down  at 
the  close  of  navigation  on  the  Erie  canal  so  as  to  have  it  cheaper  for  export  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  we  want  to  do  that. 

The  changing  of  the  coasting  laws,  of  course,  will  not  prevent  exporters  of 
grain  shipping  grain  to  Buffalo  and  then  by  the  Erie  canal  to  the  Atlantic  sea- s 
board.  But  when  the  grain  gets  to  Buffalo,  it  seem  to  me  that,  seeing  we  are 
ready  then  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  in  the  open  season  A 
navigation,  it  is  really  an  advantage  to  Canadian  interests  to  let  that  be  availed 
able.  Now,  in  1931  there  was  11,300,000  bushels  of  wheat  shipped  from  Buffalo 
to  Montreal,  and  of  that  amount  according  to  the  figures  I was  able  to  obtain, 
11,000,000  bushels  were  carried  in  Canadians  bottoms  and  only  300,000  in 
American  bottoms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Canadian  wheat? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Sent  to  Buffalo  in  bond? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  Because  it  was  found  cheaper,  11,000,000  bushels  moved 
in  Canadian  bottoms  and  only  300,000  in  American  bottoms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  From  where  to  where? 

Mr.  Smith:  From  Buffalo  to  Montreal  in  Canadian  bottoms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Why? 

Mr.  Smith:  Some  of  the  boat  men  are  here  and  they  can  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  but  I think  about  90  per  cent  of  the  canal  tonnage  transporting  this 
grain  from  Buffalo  is  Canadian  tonnage  under  Canadian  registery.  I think 
probably  that  is  the  reason. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I presume  it  moves  mostly  in  American  bottoms 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Smith:  I was  going  to  take  up  that  point,  Mr.  Meighen.  But  I men- 
tion this  other  point  to  show  that  the  transference  of  this  grain  from  Buffalo  to 
Montreal  is  largely,  in  fact  almost  solely,  by  Canadian  bottoms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  Was  that  in  1932? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  was  in  1931.  I have  not  the  figures  for  1932,  but  I think 
they  would  be  almost  in  that  proportion.  I am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I think  by 
far  the  overwhelming  proportion  would  be  moved  in  Canadian  bottoms.  As  to 
the  movement  of  grain  from  Fort  William,  we  take  the  cheapest  rate  we  can 
get,  whether  Canadian  or  American.  Canadian  boats  would  always  have  the 
preference,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  grain  companies  in  Winnipeg  are  con- 
cerned, in  moving  grain  to  Buffalo;  but  the  fact  is  the  rate  on  American  boats 
is  usually  cheaper  to  Buffalo,  and  Canadian  boats  are  not  usually  willing  to 
take  that  trip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  At  what  time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Smith:  During  the  open  season  of  navigation. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  not  the  reason  that  their  ore  and  coal  trade 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  the  Canadian  boats  and  they  can  take  distress 
tonnage?  Can  you  say  that  that  is  fair  competition? 

Mr.  Smith:  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  boats  come  light  to  Fork 
William.  They  bring  up  coal  to  Duluth  from  Buffalo  or  any  of  the  Lake  Eri^| 
ports.  When  they  arrive  at  Fort  William  they  are  light.  As  I say,  they  may 
have  brought  up  a cargo  of  coal,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  we  are  not  in 
a position  to  know  whether  they  are  coming  up  loaded  or  light.  When  the 
American  boats  come  to  us  they  come  for  cargo  from  Fort  William  to  whatever 
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point  they  want  to  take  it.  I cannot  state  it  as  a fact,  but  I believe  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  the  Canadian  boats  have  not  been  very  anxious  to  take  cargoes  of 
grain  to  Buffalo  because  the  rate  has  been  so  low. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Do  you  mean  lower  than  the  corresponding  rates  to 
Bay  ports? 

Mr.  Smith:  I mean  this,  senator,  that  the  Canadian  boats  usually  get  a 
higher  rate  to  the  Bay  ports  and  to  Port  Colborne  than  the  American  boats 
get  to  Buffalo,  and  therefore  the  Canadian  boats  are  not  willing  to  run  to 
i Buffalo  at  a lower  rate  if  they  can  get  a higher  rate  to  Port  Colborne  and  the 
B&y  ports.  My  experience  has  been  that  Canadian  boats  have  not  wished  to 
take  grain  to  Buffalo  to  any  great  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  They  could  not  compete? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  may  be  the  reason.  Of  course,  I am  not  in  the  transporta- 
tion business,  and  therefore  I do  not  know  why  they  would  not  take  it,  but  I 
presume  that  would  be  the  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  The  Americans  will  not  allow  any  of  our  ships  to 
enter  their  coasting  trade. 

Mr.  Smith  : I will  come  to  that  in  a moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Have  you  a memo  indicating  the  competitive  rate 
that  you  are  asked  from  Fort  William  to  Buffalo  by  American  boats  against 
the  rate  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo?  Are  they  carrying  your  wheat  cheaper  than 
they  are  carrying  their  own? 

Mr.  Smith:  I have  not  the  figures,  but  I think  the  practical  working  out 
of  it  is  this.  There  are  times  when  the  Buffalo  rates  are  a little  higher  from  Fort 
William  and  times  when  it  is  a litle  higher  from  Duluth.  The  boats  take  the 
grain  from  whatever  point  pays  them  the  highest  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  And  also  the  port  to  which  they  have  carried  coal. 

Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  yes,  the  inward  cargo  has  something  to  do  with  the  port  to 
which  they  would  go.  Have  I answered  that? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  All  right. 

Mr.  Smith:  We  say  if  the  Canadian  boat  companies  can  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  for  that  Buffalo  business,  they  can  have  it,  but  we  feel  that  we 
should  not  be  shut  off,  whatever  the  reason  of  competition  is,  from  the  cheapest 
route  for  export  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  American  boats  do  take  the 
cargo  to  Buffalo,  but  still  the  Canadian  boats  have  a 90  per  cent  chance  to  take 
it  from  there  to  Montreal,  which  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  trip.  So  they 
are  not  very  badly  handicapped  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  You  referred  to  1931.  In  that  year  what  was  the  rate 
from  Fort  William  to  Buffalo  and  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Smith:  Senator  Gordon,  I am  sorry  I have  not  got  the  figures  before 
me,  and  I can  only  speak  from  memory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  What  would  it  be  approximately? 

Mr.  Smith:  I would  say  that  generally  speaking  in  1931  the  rates  to  Buffalo 
were  cheaper  than  the  rates  to  the  Bay  ports  or  Port  Colborne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  That  is  not  what  I want.  I was  wondering  how  much 
of  the  freight  rate  would  go  to  the  Canadian  shippers. 

Mr.  Smith:  You  mean  what  proportion  of  that  trip? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  Take  that  11,000,000  bushels  that  you  shipped  to 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  it  would  work  out  in  this  way.  I think  that  generally 
speaking  the  rate  to  Buffalo  has  been  about  If  cents  in  Canadian  funds  per 
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bushel,  and  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  has  been  probably  to  4 cents, 
so  that  on  the  haul  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  there  is  a little  over  twice  as  much 
revenue  as  on  the  haul  from  Fort  William  to  Buffalo. 

We  are  not  here,  at  least  as  a grain  exchange,  to  speak  about  the  hard 
plight  of  the  farmer,  although  we  all  realize  that  he  is  up  against  a very  hard 
proposition.  But  in  this  particular  instance  we  identified  ourselves  with  the 
interests  of  the  producers  of  Western  Canada,  as  we  have  in  all  other  instances 
where  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  work  together,  because  we  realize  that  the 
producers’  interests  are  our  interests. 

The  Chairman:  Suppose  this  legislation  goes  into  effect  and  the  conditions 
of  shipping  are  changed.  Will  that  have  any  effect  on  the  price  which  the 
farmer  will  receive  for  wheat,  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I would  say  that  anything  that  increases  the  cost  of 
transporting  grain  to  the  seaboard  must  come  off  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman:  Will  this  increase  the  cost  of  transporting  grain? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  if  the  closing  of  the  Buffalo  route  would  not  increase  the 
cost  of  transporting  grain  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  then  there  would  be  no 
reason  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  boat  companies  for  ever'  closing  the  Buffalo 
route  or  tampering  with  it  in  any  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  from  the  freight  rate  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman:  There  might  be  many  reasons  for  closing  the  port.  One 
reason  might  be  that  the  American  people  would  not  allow  us  the  same  privileges 
that  we  allow  them. 

Mr.  Smith:  Of  course,  I would  not  like  to  begin  to  deal  with  all  these 
questions. 

The  Chairman  : You  told  us  a while  ago,  in  reply  to  Senator  Meighen,  that 
you  were  going  to  answer  that  question  yourself. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I am  going  to. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  And  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Smith,  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Buffalo  route  will  still  be  open  to  American  vessels.  And  I think  it  would 
be  important  for  you  to  tell  the  Committee,  in  respect  of  the  grain  to  Fort 
William  to  be  shipped  out,  when  is  it  decided  whether  it  is  to  go  via  an  American 
port  or  a Canadian  port?  Is  it  decided  when  you  make  your  contract  at  Fort 
William  or  after  you  have  it  in  store  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  shipment  of  grain  one  way  or  the  other  is  decided  by  us, 
at  any  rate— I do  not  know  whether  all  other  exporters  do  this — after  we  have  it 
in  store  at  Buffalo. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Now,  your  argument  is  that  if  you  can  only  use 
Canadian  boats  from  Fort  William  to  Buffalo  for  grain  which  you  wish  to  be 
able  to  divert  to  Canadian  channels,  if  you  so  desire,  that  that  will  mean  an 
increase  in  rates,  although  you  still  have  a choice  of  shipping  from  Fort  William 
via  the  American  route.  Will  you  give  your  reasons? 

Mr.  Smith:  When  we  ship  grain  to  Buffalo  in  American  or  Canadian  boats 
we  do  so  in  order  that  we  may  haA^e  the  choice  of  the  two  routes,  that  is  the 
American  route  and  the  Montreal  route  in  the  open  season  of  na\Tigation. 
Well,  Avhen  we  get  that  grain  to  Buffalo,  if  we  find  that  through  the  provisiohs 
of  this  Act  we  cannot  ship  it  to  Montreal,  then  Ave  are  compelled  to  ship  it  to 
New  York,  Avhether  that  route  is  cheaper  or  not.  So  it  would  raise  the  rates  to 
the  extent  of  the  extra  cost  that  we  have  to  bear  on  account  of  being  forced 
to  ship  through  the  American  route,  if  that  route  is  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  The  bulk  of  the  grain  that  you  keep  in  storage  for 
fonvarding  to  Europe  is  shipped  towards  the  end  of  naArigation,  in  'October  and 
November? 
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Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  November. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Well,  suppose  this  Bill  passes,  will  it  not  be  then 
for  you  to  decide  at  Fort  William  what  route  you  will  follow? 

Mr.  Smith:  Exactly. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Or  you  could  employ  a Canadian  boat  and 
then  defer  the  decision. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  if  the  Canadian  boats  would  meet  the  competition  we 
would  ship  all  our  grain  by  Canadian  boats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  What  difficulty  would  there  be  to  prevent  the  shipper 
from  making  his  choice  at  Fort  William  of  the  route  by  which  he  will  ship  his 
grain  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  the  reason  he  cannot  do  that  is  as  I have  already 
explained.  He  cannot  make  a sale  under  present  conditions  before  he  has 
shipped  the  grain  from  Fort  William.  At  least,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  he 
can.  The  grain  is  shipped  to  Buffalo  to  be  in  this  forward  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  How  much  grain  is  there  in  Buffalo  in  this  forward 
position  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Smith:  I think  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  6,000,000  bushels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  How  much  can  you  store  there  in  the  forward 

position? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  at  times  there  would  be  30,000,000  bushels,  I think.  The 
port  has  a capacity  of  thirty  odd  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  If  this  Bill  passes,  the  only  change  that  I can  see 
would  be  that  you  could  not  transfer  grain  at  Buffalo  from  an  American  bottom 
to  an  American  bottom,  is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  we  could  not  transfer  grain  from  an  American  bottom 
even  to  a Canadian  bottom.  We  would  be  better  satisfied  if  we  could  transfer 
it  to  a Canadian  bottom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  But  it  would  not  interfere  with  your  shipments  to 
Buffalo  and  then  from  Buffalo  out  by  an  American  port? 

Mr.  Smith:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  about  the  preferential  rate  of  six  cents  a bushel? 
To  get  that  you  would  have  to  follow  an  all-Canadian  route,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  with  the  preference  the  way  it  is  now,  though  I notice 

there  is  a great  amount  of  agitation  in  England  to  change  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Well,  that  preference  is  going  to  affect  the  whole 

situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  If  the  present  regulations  stand  we  would  not  be  able 

to  send  grain  through  the  United  States  route,  nor  to  touch  the  United  States 
with  it,  as  far  as  I can  see,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  preference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tanner:  Why  could  you  not  transfer  to  Canadian  bottoms? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  are  willing  to  send  all  the  grain  through  Canadian  bottoms, 

if  it  does  not  increase  the  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  from  Fort  William  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  We  are  not  talking  for  Buffalo  as  a transfer  point,  but 

we  are  only  seeking  to  get  access  to  the  world  markets  by  whatever  may  be  the 
cheapest  route.  If  we  bring  grain  to  Buffalo,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  Canadian  ships  to  transfer  it  to  Canadian  bottoms,  since  it  is 
grain  that  was  intended  to  be  sent  on  the  American  route.  When  we  ship  grain 
to  Buffalo  we  really  think  we  are  going  to  send  it  out  by  the  American  Atlantic 
seaboard,  but  after  we  get  it  to  Buffalo  if  we  can  get  cheaper  ocean  tonnage 
from  Montreal  we  want  the  privilege  of  diverting  the  grain  to  Montreal. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  How  long  would  those  periods  of  storage  last? 

Mr.  Smith:  A few  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  With  respect  to  30,000,000  bushels  only? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  not  the  whole  30,000,000  bushels.  That  would  be  the 
maximum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  When  the  whole  sum  is  considered  as  distributed 
among  the  producers  of  Western  Canada,  it  would  not  amount  to  very  much, 
surely? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  the  point  that  we  have  in  mind  is  that  if  the  Buffalo 
route  is  prohibited  for  transhipment  of  grain  to  Montreal,  the  Canadian  boat 
owners  will  then  have  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  Montreal  route  and  they  might 
put  the  rates  up. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  What  proportion  of  your  grain  that  goes  to 
Buffalo  is  ever  sent  by  the  Canadian  route  after  that? 

Mr.  Smith:  In  1931  there  were  11,000,000  bushels. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Out  of  about  100,000,000  bushels? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  about  35,000,000. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Well,  1931  was  a very  small  year? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  proportion  is  not  more  than  about  one- 
fifth,  as  a rule. 

Mr.  Smith:  No. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  In  respect  of  four-fifths  of  the  grain  that  you 
send  to  Buffalo  you  are  going  to  have  the  American  competition,  and  it  is  only 
with  respect  to  such  proportion  that  you  expect  to  divert  after  it  reaches  Buffalo 
that  you  would  employ  Canadian  boats? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  there  would  be  this  effect  on  the  exporter.  If  he  knew 
that  after  he  got  the  grain  to  Buffalo  he  would  have  to  let  it  stay  there  until 
he  made  a sale,  I daresay  that  he  would  not  send  so  much  there.  Though  it 
might  be  a benefit  in  that  respect  to  the  Canadian  boat  owners.  Well,  what 
will  the  Canadian  boat  owners  do,  if  they  have  the  whole  thing  in  their  hands? 
Will  they  make  the  rate  to  Montreal  a little  higher,  seeing  that  we  cannot  get 
to  that  port  in  any  other  way.  They  would  be  able  to  dictate  the  rate  from 
Buffalo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  How  could  they  dictate  the  rate  when  the  vendor  has 
the  price  in  his  mind  and  can  say,  “ If  your  rate  is  too  high  I will  ship  the 
other  way  ”? 

Mr.  Smith:  In  this  way,  I think.  If  this  Act  goes  through,  then  all  the 
grain  we  can  send  through  the  American  seaboard  will  go  that  way,  and  the 
grain  we  can  send  through  Montreal  cheaper  will  go  through  Montreal.  We 
did  not  come  down  with  a brief,  particularly,  for  the  transfer  of  grain  at  Buffalo, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  put  this  quantity  of  grain  at  Buffalo  in 
a forward  position,  we  want  the  privilege  of  putting  it  back  at  Montreal  if  it 
is  to  advantage. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  know  that  there  may  be  one-fifth  of  your 
grain  that  you  will  want  to  divert  when  you  get  it  to  Buffalo.  Now,  you  have  to 
take  care  that  that  quantity  of  grain  is  shipped  in  a Canadian  boat  to  Buffalo. 
You  cannot  be  held  up  at  Buffalo;  you  can  send  it  the  other  way  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Smith  : It  may  not  be  one-fifth ; it  may  be  much  more. 

Right  Hon,  Mr.  Meighen:  You  can  take  the  other  route  if  you  want  to, 
and  you  will  be  taking  it  in  four  cases  out  of  five. 
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Mr.  Smith:  Perhaps  I cannot  explain  it  as  clearly  as  I should,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  there  is  monopoly  of  the  route  to  Montreal  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  have  the  monopoly. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  not  the  American  monopoly  much  greater 
than  ours,  and  still  a tremendous  competitive  factor?  Put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  the  shipper.  You  cannot  ship  to  a Canadian  port  and  back  to  Buffalo.  And 
now  you  say,  in  respect  of  that  one-fifth,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be, 
that  although  on  four-fifths  you  can  compete — and  they  won’t  know  which 
is  the  one-fifth  and  which  the  four-fifths— you  say  we  should  keep  the  Cana- 
dian shipping  interests  tied  up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Smith:  I don’t  say  it  Js  one-fifth. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Taking  it  over  ten  years  it  is  not  more  than 
one-fifth. 

Mr.  Smith:  I would  have  to  look  at  the  figures. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Isn’t  this  what  you  have  in  mind?  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  and  prone  to  err  when  it  has  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  its  own  favour,  that  every  restriction  put  on  the  movement  of  a product 
tends  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  that  product  to  market,  and  those  in- 
terested— 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  exactly  our  point. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Then  the  American  rates  would  be  a good  deal 
higher  than  ours,  because  their  restrictions  are  greater. 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  see  this  point.  It  may  be  a clear  point,  but  I do  not 
see  that  because  the  American  boats  may  do  something  to  us  we  should  do 
something  to  them,  if  it  is  to  our  disadvantage  to  do  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Not  if  it  is  a general  disadvantage,  no. 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  speak  for  the  whole  of  Western  Canada,  but  I think 
they  all  feel  that  it  will  be  a disadvantage.  They  must  have  some  reason  for 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  varies.  At  present,  by  all  rail,  I think  it  is  9-10  per  bushel; 
but  they  have  reduced  the  rate,  effective  April  15,  to  five  cents  per  bushel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  And  to  Montreal  it  is  about  three  and  a half. 

Mr.  Smith:  To  Montreal  from  Buffalo,  about  three  and  a half.  But  on 
the  Erie  Canal  we  expect  the  rate  will  be  about  two  and  a half  to  three  cents 
on  the  opening  of  navigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  is  nine  cents. 

Mr.  Smith:  It  will  now  be  four  and  a half  or  five  cents  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  but  when  navigation  opens  we  will  use  the  Erie  Canal  which  has 
a two  and  a half  to  a three  cent  rate. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Your  wheat  will  get  out  of  fashion  before  you 
get  it  through  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  And  in  addition  there  will  be  a premium  on  exchange. 

Mr.  Smith:  Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Does  the  Erie  Canal  rate  include  loading  and  unload- 
ing charges? 

Mr.  Smith:  No.  It  costs  at  present  a half  a cent  for  elevator  charges, 
and  they  are  asking  in  addition  three  cents,  or  it  may  be  two  and  a half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  I cannot  understand  why  when  you  start  your  grain 
from  Fort  William  during  the  season  of  open  navigation  you  cannot  judge  what 
is  the  cheapest  route.  I am  speaking  of  the  sale  of  your  grain  moving  towards 
the  seaboard  during  the  open  season. 
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Mr.  Smith:  It  changes  weekly,  and  sometimes  daily,  according  to  the 
demand  for  tonnage.  For  instance,  ocean  tonnage  will  come  into  Montreal  at 
one  and  six,  and  next  week  it  may  be  one  and  nine,  or  it  may  be  one  and  three. 
Whatever  those  rates  are,  they  have  an  effect  on  which  way  we  want  to  move 
the  grain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  But  you  get  ocean  rates  cheaper  in  New  York  than 
anywhere  else,  because  they  use  the  grain  to  stabilize  the  ships. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  but  we  have  to  do  it  from  day  to  day. 

Hon.  Ballantyne:  Owing  to  their  lack  of  elevator  facilities  at  New  Tork 
—they  are  thirty  or  forty  years  behind  the  times  in  the  way  of  handling  grain; 
they  have  floating  elevators — does  it  not  cost  far  more  to  get  your  grain  into 
the  hold  of  a ship  at  New  York  than  into  the  hold  of  a ship  at  Montreal? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  does  in  port  charges;  but  we  consider  the  total  cost  from 
Fort  William  right  straight  through  to  Liverpool,  and  when  they  are  cheaper 
by  one  rout  than  by  another,  we  take  the  cheaper  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Cheaper  in  the  aggregate? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  the  total  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  If  Mr.  Smith  would  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
process  by  which  the  grain  exporter  carries  his  grain  along  until  its  final  dis- 
position, it  would  clear  up  matters.  You  own  the  grain,  Mr.  Smith,  you  keep 
it  flowing,  and  you  take  advantage  of  the  cheapest  route.  In  reply  to  your 
cables  you  get  offers  from  Europe  so  much  C.I.F.  at  Falmouth,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  so  on  for  orders.  Could  you  recount  the  steps  that  are  taken  to 
bring  the  C.I.F.  sales  through  to  the  end? 

Mr.  Smith:  Do  you  mean  to  begin  from  Fort  William  or  from  Montreal? 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Begin  from  Fort  William.  Do  they  still  sell  in 
thousand  quarter  units? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Well,  take  8,000  bushels.  It  used  to  be  the  unit 
and  apparently  still  is. 

Mr.  Smith:  I will  try  to  explain  as  briefly  as  I can.  I do  not  want  to 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  procedure  is  divided  into  two  operations  generally  speak- 
ing. We  get  it  from  Fort  William  to  Montreal  or  to  New  York,  and  then  we 
make  our  export  connection  there  and  get  it  on  to  the  Old  Country.  So  we 
start  the  cargo  of  grain  from  Fort  William  to  whatever  point  we  are  going 
to  send  it,  we  will  suppose  Montreal.  All  the  while  we  are  cabling  and  having 
refusal  of  ocean  tonnage  coming  into  Montreal,  By  the  time  it  gets  to  Montreal 
we  hope  we  will  have  connected  with  a sale  in  the  Old  Country  and  be- able  to 
load  it  soon  into  an  ocean  boat  and  get  it  over.  We  are  cabling  on  shipments 
out  of  New  York  as  well  as  Montreal.  If  we  can  make  an  advantageous  sale 
through  Montreal,  we  want  to  ship  that  grain  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  and 
send  it  on  to  the  seaboard.  If,  however,  having  the  grain  at  Buffalo  we  could 
get  an  advantageous  rate,  taking  all  the  points  into  consideration  that  the 
senator  has  mentioned,  so  we  could  sell  it  better  in  the  Old  Country,  we  would 
send  it  by  the  American  route  to  the  American  seaboard  and  then  load  it  on 
the  ocean  going  ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  If  you  do  not  make  a sale  you  send  it  on  consign- 
ment. 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  we  do  not  send  any  grain  now  to  the  Old  Country  on 
consignment.  It  is  a very  hazardous  thing.  Their  charges  are  much  higher 
than  ours. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Suppose  you  have  so  much  tonnage  offering  at 
Montreal  or  New  York,  and  you  have  not  succeeded  in  making  a sale,  you 
take  the  best  offer  you  get? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  do  not  book  ocean  going  tonnage  until  we  have  made 
the  sale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Are  the  rates  on  grain  to  England  lower  from  New 
York  than  from  Montreal? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  are  frequently  lower  because  of  the  larger  amount  of 
. liner  space  into  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  That  is  the  reason  you  can  afford  to  pay  higher 
transportation  and  terminal  charges  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  as  compared 
with  Montreal? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  do  not  always  pay  a higher  terminal  charge;  sometimes 
it  is  not  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  I asked  you  that  question  a few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Smith  : The  port  charges  are  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  From  the  time  the  grain  leaves  Buffalo  and  enters 
the  hold  of  the  ship  at  New  York  it  costs  more? 

Mr.  Smith:  For  the  Erie  Canal  the  rate  is  two  and  a half  cents,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  is  four  cents,  so  there  would  be  a cent  and  a half  advantage 
right  there  in  favour  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Including  transportation  and  elevator  charges? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  New  York  has  some  slight  advantage  on  insurance 
rates  as  compared  with  Montreal. 

Mr.  Smith:  Very  slight,  though. 

The  Chairman:  The  insurance  rates  have  become  equalized  between  New 
York  and  St.  Lawrence  ports? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  that  the  port  charges  and  ocean 
rates  are  cheaper  via  New  York,  then  all  your  wheat  would  go  by  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith:  I did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman:  It  was  so  stated  virtually. 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  I did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman:  The  fact  is  that  it  is  only  during  a distress  condition  that 
the  through  rate  is  cheaper  by  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith:  No. 

The  Chairman:  I mean  by  “distress”  that  you  get  bottoms  there  that  want 
freight  and  then  you  get  a lower  rate ; otherwise  you  do  not  get  a lower  through 
rate  via  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  it  is  a matter  of  competition.  You  might  say  if  all  grain 
went  through  Montreal  it  would  be  owing  to  a distress  condition.  There  are 
times  when  tonnage  is  more  free  at  one  place  than  at  another. 

The  Chairman:  But  after  all  the  rate  is  slightly  better  through  Canadian 
ports. 

Mr.  Smith:  During  the  open  season  of  navigation  I would  say  Montreal 
is  the  big  port  for  Canada. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  value  of  control 
of  rates  now  vested  in  the  grain  commission? 

Mr.  Smith:  I could  answer  this  way:  I do  not  believe  in  that  control  of 
rates  at  all.  I believe  the  best  interests  are  served  by  everybody  competing 
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with  the  other  and  doing  the  best  they  can,  and  if  they  miss  trade  through 
competition,  they  have  to  stand  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  Would  you  do  away  with  the  Railway  Commission? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  I am  talking  of  boats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Have  you  ever  made  use  of  the  Grain  Board  for  the 
fixing  of  grain  rates? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  have  never  tried  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  Never  in  my  life,  and  I don’t  think  I ever  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  You  want  to  go  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  by  supply  and  demand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  During  the  open  season  of  navigation  how  much 
grain  do  you  store  in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  keep  about  a cargo  of  each  grade,  maybe  a total  of  about 
1,000,000  bushels.  We  keep  it  turning  over  all  the  time  and  feeding  the  lines 
either  south  or  north,  whichever  is  cheapest.  We  would  be  feeding  those  two 
lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Smith,  am  I not  right  in  this?  Under  prevailing 
rates  as  between  an  American  and  a Canadian  route,  the  Canadian  route  to 
Montreal  is  cheaper.  The  link  which  comes  in  to  prevent  you  taking  advantage 
of  that  always  is  the  fact  that  available  tonnage  is  not  at  Montreal  at  a price 
that  might  be  as  low  as  that  at  New  York.  If  you  had  that,  then  everything 
would  go  through  there  to  your  advantage? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  always  possible,  if  the  rates  were  always  as  low  from 
Montreal  as  they  would  be  by  the  other  routes,  or  cheaper,  all  would  go  by 
Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  I understood  you  to  say  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Mont- 
real was  about  three  and  a half  cents. 

Mr.  Smith:  Four  cents  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  And  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  it  was  9-1.  That  is 
all  rail. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  vessel  rate  is  2^  to  3 cents  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  vessel 
rate  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  is  about  4 cents  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  You  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  not  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  There  are  three  reasons  for  shipping  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  as  I see  it.  There  is  the  lower  ocean  rate,  the  lower  insurance  rate, 
and  the  exporter  can  transfer  at  Buffalo  from  an  American  bottom  to  an 
American  bottom,  if  tha/t  offered  any  advantages.  But  I think  all  the  other 
charges  would  be  higher  by  the  Erie  canal  than  by  the  Canadian  route. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  the  elevator  charges  for  trans-shipping  the  grain  out  of 
the  elevator  are  just  the  same  in  either  case,  at  Montreal  and  New  York.  The 
charges  on  the  Erie  canal  to  New  York  are  at  the  present  time  about  lj  cents 
less  for  the  opening  of  navigation  than  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal.  The  fobbing 
charges  at  New  York,  total  cost  to  put  the  grain  into  the  ocean  steamer,  are 
about  five-eights  cents,  or  if  loaded  through  floating  elevators  the  figure  is  a 
little  higher.  The  total  charges  at  Montreal  for  the  same  services  are  about 
three-eighths  of  a cent.  But  in  making  a sale  we  have  to  consider  the  total 
charges  through  from  Fort  William  to  Liverpool,  and  in  this  operation  the  rate 
of  freight  on  the  lake  boats  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  and  the  rate 
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of  freight  procurable  on  ocean  tonnage.  The  freight  rate  is  lower  via  the  Erie 
canal,  by  a cent  or  a cent  and  a half,  as  I have  said,  but  that  freight  must  be 
paid  in  American  funds  and  this  increases  it  by  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  How  do  your  costs  compare,  loaded  on  the  ship, 
at  New  York  and  Montreal? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  vary.  On  this  particular  operation  the  costs  differ  only 
by.  about  a quarter  of  a cent.  I think  that  the  Erie  canal  is  just  a shade 
cheaper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  Loaded  on  the  ship? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  the  ocean  going  ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  All  charges?  Then  the  grain  can  be  put  in  the 
hold  of  a ship  in  New  York  cheaper  than  in  the  hold  of  a ship  in  Montreal? 

Mr.  Smith:  On  the  present  quoted  rates.  But  they  may  change  within 
four  or  five  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  The  ocean  rates  are  lower  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  And  the  insurance  is  lower? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  slightly,  but  it  is  almost  equalized.  But  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  these  things  change  all  the  time,  they  are  changing  back 
and  forth  from  week  to  week. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  very  important.  Isn’t  your  argument 
this,  that  the  cost  to  New  York  and  Montreal  will  really  be  the  same  if  this 
Bill  passes  as  it  is  now;  but  that  if  the  Bill  passes  the  Canadian  boat  owners 
will  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  business  in  respect  of  a certain  in- 
definite but  small  proportion  of  grain  shipped  via  Buffalo,  namely  that  pro- 
portion with  respect  to  which  you  want  the  option  of  turning  to  New  York  or 
Montreal  after  it  gets  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  And  you  sav  that  that  will  have  a tendency 
to  raise  the  rates,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ship  owners  will  not  know 
that  with  respect  to  any  single  shipment,  although  they  will  know  that  over  the 
whole  year  you  will  be  bound  to  use  their  boats  to  the  extent  of  whatever  pro- 
portion you  want  to  divert  via  Montreal  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Would  they  not  need  to  know  that  with  respect 
to  any  single  shipment  before  they  could  possibly  raise  the  rates? 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  understand  the  question. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  They  know  that  over  the  whole  year  they  are 
going  to  get  more  business,  but  they  do  not  know  the  time  when  you  will  have 
any  shipment  out  of  Fort  William  by  their  boats.  They  have  to  compete  with 
the  American  boats,  and  how  could  they  possibly  afford  to  stiffen  the  rates? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  will  have  to  compete  with  the  American  route,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  put  grain  in  a forward  position  at  Buffalo 
if  we  think  we  are  going  to  be  tied  up  there  with  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  know  that  you  have  to  use  their  boats  for 
a certain  proportion  of  your  business,  as  much  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  divert  at  Buffalo,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  know  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  stiff  on  any  single  shipment,  because  in  respect  of  any  single  shipment 
you  could  use  American  boats.  Therefore  the  Canadian  boats  will  have  to 
compete  on  every  shipment  with  American  boats? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  may  work  out  in  that  way,  Mr.  Meighen,  but  I would  think 
that  when  we  have  got  grain  in  Buffalo,  if  we  do  get  it  there,  we  would  then 
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have  to  send  it  by  the  American  route,  and  if  the  Canadian  boats  know  that 
they  will — 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  All  they  know  is  that  you  have  to  use  then- 
boats  to  Buffalo  for  a proportion  of  the  business,  but  not  for  any  single  shipment. 

Mr.  Smith  : This  has  got  to  the  point  where  it  appears  that  I am  advocat- 
ing the  Buffalo  route.  R . S|  B I 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  No,  no.  Assuming  that  the  Canadian  boats 

are  together,  it  seems  to  me,  then,  they  have  to  compete  with  the  Buffalo  route. 

Mr.  Smith:  Then,  why  close  the  Buffalo  option? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Because  in  that  way  they  are  going  to  get  their 
proportion  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Smith:  But  even  now  they  get  ninety  per  cent. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  From  Buffalo  out,  but  there  is  a certain  part 
of  the  coastwise  traffic  that  the  Americans  reserve  to  themselves,  and  our 
shippers  claim  a corresponding  part  should  be  reserved  to  them,  and  we  would 
like  to  reserve  it  to  them  unless  it  is  going  to  raise  the  rate.  I cannot  see  how 
it  is  going  to  operate  unless  it  is  going  to  operate  on  a specified  shipment. 

Mr.  Smith:  No.  It  cannot  operate  on  a specified  shipment,  but  I think 
we  will  be  handicapped  in  sending  grain,  in  the  selection  of  routes.  If  we  get 
it  there  we  are  going  to  be  under  charges  and  costs. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  won’t  be  handicapped  if  it  is  in  a Canadian 
vessel. 

Mr.  Smith:  But  they  won’t  take  it  in  a Canadian  vessel  at  the  same  rate 
as  an  American  boat  will  take  it  to  Buffalo. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Why  wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Smith:  I don’t  know. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  They  know  you  have  a shipment  to  go  and  that 
you  can  ship  it  by  Buffalo  and  out  the  other  way. 

Air.  Smith:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  As  respects  that  you  are  absolutely  free;  but 
over  the  whole  year  you  have  to  take  care  that  you  use  their  vessels  for  a 
certain  amount  of  shipments. 

Air.  Smith:  It  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  not  only  in  that  way.  We 
are  pouring  a great  flow  of  grain  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  dealer  is 
anxious  to  have  it  in  a position  to  sell  it.  What  we  fear  is  that  if  this  Act  goes 
through  and  we  ship  to  Buffalo,  we  will  have  to  hold  it  there.  We  cannot  see 
what  detriment  there  is  to  Canadian  steamships  to  allow  that  grain  that  we 
intended  to  send  by  the  American  route  to  be  sent  back  from  Buffalo  through 
the  Canadian  route  to  Alontreal. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Your  privilege  at  Buffalo  stands  exactly  the 
same  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill  as  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain  : It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  want  Canadian  boats 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  American  boats  enjoy. 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  say  that.  I am  not  advocating  that.  That  is  what  I 
say.  I do  not  want  to  appear  before  this  Committee  as  a champion  of  American 
interests.  We  use  Canadian  channels  whenever  we  can.  There  are  some  gentle- 
ment  here  who  know  that  we  give  the  preference  to  Canadian  channels  at  every 
opportunity,  and  I think  every  other  export  company  does  the  same  thing.  But 
what  I do  say  is  that  if  that  competitive  route  is  left  open  it  is  not  going  to  hurt 
the  Canadian  channels  at  all  as  long  as  they  keep  in  line  with  what  others  are 
doing.  • " 
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With  regard  to  the  coastal  laws,  I answered  Senator  Meighen  that  because 
the  American  coasting  laws  may  do  something  to  us  I do  not  think  we  should 
do  something  to  them  if  it  is  going  to  hurt  ourselves  to  get  back  at  them. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  “Ourselves”  are  quite  a composite  mass. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  In  referring  to  the  American  Mercurial  rates  you  are 
referring  only  to  the  canal  rates? 

Mr.  Smith:  I am  referring  to  water  transportation  always,  practically. 
Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  But  you  referred  to  the  American  rates  going  up  and 
down.  That  refers  only  to  water  rates? 

Mr.  Smith:  All  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  But  between  Buffalo  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  vary.  Sometimes  the  canal  is  cheaper  and  sometimes 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  cheaper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  But  on  the  part  that  goes  by  rail  the  rate  is  stabilized. 

Mr.  Smith:  None  of  it  goes  by  rail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  Do  you  know  what  proportion  goes  by  the  Erie  canal 
and  what  proportion  by  the  railways? 

Mr.  Smith:  Very  little  goes  by  the  railway.  I think  the  railway  rates 
were  prohibitive  all  winter.  We  may  have  shipped  a little. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  It  seems  to  me  the  discussion  has  narrowed  down 
to  this:  Mr.  Smith  is  afraid  that  if  American  bottoms  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
grain  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal — 

Mr.  Smith:  From  Fort  William  to  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  I am  talking  now  of  Buffalo  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  Smith:  We  do  not  want  American  boats  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  They  have  been  carrying. 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  mostly  Canadian.  We  are  willing  to  simmer  it  down.  It 
will  be  all  Canadian  out  of  Buffalo  to  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  What  you  are  afraid  of  is  that  Canadian  rates  may 
possibly  be  higher  if  this  Bill  should  pass. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  is  mainly  the  rate  from  Fort  William  to 
Buffalo  that  is  in  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  But  it  is  a fact  that  if  they  transfer  from  American 
bottoms — 

Mr.  Smith:  I think,  generally,  where  you  shut  off  competition  it  has  a 
tendency  to  ad  . ance  charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  What  was  your  experience  with  Canadian  vessels  in 
1923,  when  they  permitted  American  vessels  to  come  in?  They  had  to  suspend 
the  coastal  law.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith:  I think  for  two  reasons:  The  rates  got  up  very  high,  and  I think 
the  Canadian  vessels  were  not  able  to  handle  the  full  volume  of  trade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Are  you  not  afraid,  if  this  law  goes  through,  that  rates 
would  go  up  again? 

Mr.  Smith:  I say  they  might,  but  I am  making  the  point  that  we  do  not 
want  to  shut  off  any  competitive  route. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  are  not  cutting  off  any  competitive  route. 

Mr.  Smith:  But  it  has  that  effect  upon  us.  I tried  to  explain.  I may  be 
dense  in  my  explanation. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Not  at  all. 
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Mr.  Smith  : I tried  to  explain  that  having  that  grain  in  a forward  position 
at  Buffalo  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  exporter. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  can  still  have  it. 

Mr.  Smith:  You  cannot  ship  it  if  the  rate  gets  higher  on  the  American 
route  than  on  the  Canadian  route. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  You  are  afraid  that  if  the  American  rate  went  up 
for  any  reason  the  Canadian  shipping  men  would  not  recognize  that  occurrence? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  not  the  point  I have  in  mind.  What  I say  is  that  as 
long  as  we  can  ship  to  Buffalo  we  have  the  option  of  two  routes  out,  and  if  th 
American  rate  went  up  to  such  a point  that  we  could  not  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  we  would  have  that  stock  of  grain. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  To  the  extent  that  you  had  used  American 
boats  to  get  it  there? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  is  the  normal  time  factor  for  a shipment  of 
wheat  from  Port  Arthur  to  Buffalo?  How  long  does  it  take? 

Mr.  Smith:  Three  or  four  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  So  to  get  into  this  forward  position  the  difference 
is  three  days. 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion it  may  be  three  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  were  talking  about  water  transportation,  and  so 
am  I.  You  say  three  days. 

Mr.  Smith:  I want  to  explain  that.  In  the  open  season  of  navigation  it 
is  not  necessary,  or  not  so  necessary,  to  have  grain  in  Buffalo  or  the  Bay 
ports,  but  as  the  close  of  navigation  approaches  we  begin  to  put  a lot  of  grain 
into  Buffalo  and  the  Bay  ports,  because  Montreal  is  closed.  Take  a case  in 
point.  Suppose  we  put  5,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  Buffalo,  and  the  spring 
comes  on  and  we  have  not  sold  it,  and  we  want  to  move  that  grain  to  Montreal, 
because  the  Montreal  route  is  cheaper — we  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  moving 
it,  because  if  the  New  York  rate  is  higher  we  would  have  to  hold  it  there  all 
season.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  open  season  as  during  the  winter  when  we 
put  large  lots  in  the  forward  position  to  sell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  The  forward  position  has  not  anything  to  do  with 
summer  business. 

Mr.  Smith:  A little,  but  not  much.  I would  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  our  grain  out  of  Montreal  goes  through  Canadian  steamship  lines  to  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Buffalo  is  not 
a strategic  point? 

Mr.  Smith:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  But  it  becomes  a strategic  point  during  the  winter, 
because  then  you  are  tributary  to  the  American  route.  You  don’t  divert  to 
Canadian  routing? 

Mr.  Smith:  No.  You  cannot  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  So  you  want  the  alternative  route  for  whatever 
you  have  stored  during  the  winter  in  Buffalo  and  that  is  undisposed  of  in  the 
spring? 

Mr.  Smith:  In  addition  to  that — 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  It  limits  it  to  that. 

_Mr.  Smith:  No.  In  addition  to  that,  there  may  be  times  in  the  summer 
during  open  navigation  when  we  have  got  grain  in  Buffalo  and  want  to  send 
it  either  down  the  Erie  Canal  or  to  Montreal. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  But  with  respect  to  the  whole  grain  crop  that  comes 
east,  only  thirty  million  bushels  is  involved.  That  is  your  Buffalo  storage. 

Mr.  Smith:  You  can  use  that  many  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  Not  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  winter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  At  the  close  of  the  season  thirty  million  bushels  is 
all  you  have  in  a forward  poistion? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  We  would  not  have  more  than  that  in  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  crop  shipped  east? 

Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Out  of  the  Canadian  crop  shipped  east,  because  a lot 
goes  west.  With  respect  to  that  which  comes  east,  thirty  million  bushels  is 
the  largest  possible  amount  in  a forward  position  in  Buffalo,  and  that  might 
be  less,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  the  American  crop? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  So  it  wmuld  not  be  even  30  per  cent.  It  would  be 
lessened  by  any  accumulation  of  the  American  crop? 

Mr.  Smith:  There  might  be  storage  boats.  That  is  so  variable  that  you 
could  not  say  what  we  would  want  to  put  in  at  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  I want  to  get  the  volume  involved  and  the  effect 
back  on  our  producers  in  the  West.  I do  not  follow  you  there. 

Mr.  Smith:  No  one  can  state  the  quantities  involved.  The  only  thing  we 
feel  is  this,  if  there  is  a small  quantity,  what  is  the  objection  to  leaving  the 
route  as  it  is  now?  If  there  is  going  to  be  a large  quantity,  and  the  route  is 
not  left  open,  we  shall  be  handicapped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesrach:  It  has  to  do  with  the  whole  question  of  our  merchant 
shipping  and  the  law  respecting  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  You  know  that  you  lose  your  six  cent  preference  on 
anything  going  by  the  American  route? 

Mr.  Smith:  At  present.  We  hope  our  English  importers  are  going  to  get 
away  from  that. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Smith,  are  there  many  elevators  in  Buffalo  owned 
or  controlled  or  leased,  by  Winnipeg  grain  people? 

Air.  Smith:  As  far  as  I know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  elevator 
owned  in  Buffalo  by  any  Winnipeg  people,  and  that  is  the  pool  elevator. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  AIeighen:  They  took  that  over  from  some  company. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes — -they  built  the  elevator  there^ 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  AIeighen:  Mr.  Bredt  said  that  that  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Bredt:  That  terminal,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  built  by  the  pool.  It 
was  built  by  the  Saskatchewan  Elevator  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  By  Canadians. 

Mr.  Bredt:  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pool.  I thought  you 
meant  built  by  Canadians. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  There  is  a Canadian  elevator  in  Buffalo. 

^ Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  know  who  else  owns  the  elevator  there.  We  do  not 
own  any  elevator  there,  and  we  have  never  leased  an  elevator  there  so  far  as 
our  firm  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman:  What  has  the  Reliance  Elevator  Company  there? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  never  had  one  and  never  leased  one. 
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The  Chairman:  I heard  or  was  told  they  had. 

Mr.  Smith:  I am  president  of  the  Reliance  Company,  and  I can  assure  : 
you  we  have  no  elevator  there,  and  never  had  an  elevator  leased. 

The  Chairman:  The  only  Canadian  elevator  either  controlled  or  leased  by 
Canadians  is  the  old  Saskatchewan  Pool  elevator. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  not  in  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Smith  : I am  in  the  export  business.  I am  not  talking  of  any  interej 
in  Buffalo,  I am  talking  of  the  viewpoint  in  the  West,  that  we  should  like  th( 
two  channels  left  open.  We  may  be  looking  at  a bogey,  but  that  is  what  we 
think. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  do  not  want  to  close  them.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  your  expression,  it  is  the  fault  of  your  case  if  you  have  not  con- 
vinced us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  During  the  winter  season  the  grain  you  have  stored 
in  Buffalo  is  never  sent  by  rail  to  Saint  John  or  Halifax? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  it  could  not  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  You  have  been  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  the  ques- 
tion of  shipments  during  the  open  season  of  navigation.  You  have  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  you  have  competition  when  your  grain  gets  to  Buffalo. 
But  if  you  have  to  carry  the  grain  over  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  American 
shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  we  may  have  it  until  the  spring,  but  we  hope  to  have  it 
down  by  the  canal  before  navigation  closes  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster,:  You  sell  it  during  the  season? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  we  sell  it  if  wo  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  You  mean  the  Erie  Canal? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  the  Erie  Canal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Erie  Canal  is  open  all  the 
year  round? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  but  it  is  open  a little  later  than  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  * ' ■ V g I I . I • B \ |H  , M 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  For  how  much  longer? 

Mr.  Smith:  Very  little  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  What  quantity  do  you  carry  there,  approximately? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  started  out  with  about  5,000,000  bushels  last  fall.  We 
have  got  some  of  it  on  the  jcanal,  and  I think  we  have  about  3,000,000  there 
now.  What  we  got  down  on  the  canal  we  sold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  This  question  may  not  be  quite  relevant  to  the  Bill. 

I tried  yesterday  to  find  out  why  it  was  that  so  little  wheat  was  shipped  from 
Halifax  in  comparison  with  the  amount  shipped  from  Saint  John.  From 
Halifax  there  is  hardly  any  wheat  shipped.  Is  that  because  the  C.  P.  R.  officials 
at  Saint  John  are  more  on  the  job  than  the  C.  N.  R.  men  at  Halifax;  or  what  is. 
the  reason? 

.Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  know  the  exact  reason  beyond  this:  some  people  got. 
the  idea  that  we  were  against  the  Canadian  route  because  I wanted  the  shipment^ 
to  go  by  Buffalo  to  take  the  preference.  Then  I shipped  grain  to  Saint  JoM 
and  some  to  Halifax.  I tried  to  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  grain  we  had  at" 
New  York,  and  lost  two  cents  a bushel  on  the  transaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  Why  did  you  send  it  to  Saint  John?  The  rate  is  the 
same  to  Halifax. 
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Mr.  Smith:  Because  of  the  liners  out  of  Saint  John  we  thought  there  would 
be  a little  more  tonnage  that  would  be  suitable  for  us.  But  whether  there  or  at 
Halifax  shippers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  sell  the  wheat.  They  sent  it  down 
on  the  six  cent  rate.  They  have  carried  it  all  winter,  and  the  charges  mount  up. 
There  is  no  prejudice  against  sending  it  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanfield:  Is  the  ocean  rate  higher  from  Saint  John? 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  know.  It  must  be  the  accumulation  of  charges  and  the 
rail  rate  going  down,  all  added  together  that  has  made  it  a little  higher.  I 
®ink  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  ocean  rate  out  of  there  and  out 
of  New  York. 

The  Chairman:  The  ocean  rate  from  Saint  John  and  from  New  York  is  the 
same.  I cannot  speak  of  Halifax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  The  rail  rate  is  the  same. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Grain  would  be  left  at  Buffalo  during  the  winter 
months  when  you  would  have  to  transport  it  over  the  railways.  I understand 
from  you  that  you  could  have  this  wheat  delivered  at  Montreal  for  a shade  less 
than  at  New  York,  during  the  season  of  navigation.  In  the  event  of  your  having 
wheat  stored  at  Montreal  when  navigation  closes,  and  you  want  to  get  it  to 
Liverpool,  what  kind  of  a rate  could  you  obtain  from  Montreal  to  Senator 
Foster’s  port  or  to  Senator  Stanfield’s  port? 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  think  any  grain  has  ever  moved  that  way  so  far  as  I 
know,  senator.  I do  not  know  what  the  rate  wTould  be. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I am  under  the  impression  from  what  you  have 
said,  Mr.  Smith,  that  Canada  could  secure  the  passage  of  all  this  wheat  through 
Canadian  ports,  providing  tonnage  were  available  at  Montreal,  or  Halifax  or 
Saint  John  at  the  right  times  of  the  year  at  as  low  a cost  as  from  New  York. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  I did  not  intend  to  imply  that  I thought-  all  the  export  busi- 
ness could  be  done  through  Canada.  I should  be  very  glad  if  it  could  be,  but  it 
has  never  been  done  that  way  in  the  past. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  No.  I am  trying  to  find  out  if  there  is  not  a 
possibility  of  that  being  done.  The  weak  link  in  your  chain  appears  to  me  to 
be  lack  of  ocean  transportation,  lack  of  ocean  bottoms. 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  think  there  is  much  lack  of  ocean  transportation. 
Ocean  bottoms  are  laying  up  everywhere.  You  can  get  them  at  a rate.  The 
rates  are  so  low  that  they  don’t  move.’ 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  From  what  you  said  I understood  the  reason 
this  wheat  goes  by  New  York  is  that  at  times  you  can  get  ocean  transportation 
at  a lower  price  and  more  quickly  available  than  at  some  times  you  can  get 
it  from  Montreal. 

Mr.  Smith:  You  know  that  ocean  transportation,  passenger  liners  and  cargo 
boats,  move  into  certain  ports.  That  has  all  to  do  with  rates  on  cargoes  going 
from  these  ports. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I understand  that.  But  if  Canada  wanted  to 
secure  all  this  movement  at  rates  which  would  be  beneficial  to  you,  I am  wonder- 
ing if  it  could  not  be  done  by  in  some  way  providing  this  ocean  transportation  for 
you,  and  whether  it  was  going  to  cost  too  much  from  Montreal  by  rail  to  Senator 
poster’s  port  or  to  Senator  Stanfield’s  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Smith:  I do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean,  Senator  Meighen, 
but  I think  the  incoming  steamers,  liners,  passenger  liners  and  tramps,  have  to 
be  bringing  a cargo  into  a port  if  they  are  to  operate  successfully.  May  I 
make  a statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Smith:  On  behalf  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  which  I represent, 
I should  like  to  say  that  my  instructions  are  that  they  are  not  at  all  interested, 
nor  are  the  export  trade  particularly  interested  in  forcing  grain  on  any  route. 
The  general  idea — if  I have  not  explained  it  clearly,  it  is  my  fault — is  that 
they  want  the  freedom  of  the  export  routes  that  now  exist,  and  they  believe  that 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  of  Western  'Canada.  Although  the  Grain 
Exchange  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  being  an  institution  that  mixed  every- 
thing up  in  connection  with  grain,  they  have  at  last  identified  themselves  with 
the  producer  in  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Isn’t  the  rail  rate  from  the  Georgian  Bay  ports  lx) 
Saint  John  and  Halifax  the  same  as  from  Buffalo  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith:  But  it  is  so  high  that  no  grain  can  be  shipped  by  either  route 
now.  There  was  not  a bushel  of  wheat  shipped,  as  far  as  I know,  after  the  1st 
of  December  to  Saint  John  and  Halifax  when  the  rate  was  put  up  to  9*10  cents. 
The  previous  shipments  were  made  when  the  rate  was  6 cents,  that  was  in 
November,  and  we  made  those  shipments  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sell  the 
grain  in  the  winter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  Your  difficulty  in  selling  the  grain  has  not  been  that 
there  was  no  tonnage  at  Saint  John  to  take  it  away? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  absolutely  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Mr.  Smith,  if  this  Bill  goes  through  will  there  be  any 
way,  in  your  opinion,  in  which  we  can  control  the  lake  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  has  the  right  to  fix 
maximum  rates,  as  far  as  I know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  I was  thinking  of.  the  idea  of  putting  the  rates  under  the 
control  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  Grain  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr-  Sharpe:  No,  they  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Smith:  I have  not  any  fear,  in  the  sense  that  you  may  have  thought, 
that  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  boat  owners  to  make  a 
combination  rate  that  is  going  to  shut  off  the  business  to  Montreal,  but  I simply 
say  that  to  eliminate  a competitive  route  might  make  it  a little  more  expensive 
to  ship  by  the  remaining  route.  I am  not  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
any  control  over  the  Canadian  vessel  rates,  any  more  than  there  is.  There 
seems  to  be  sufficient  control  in  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  you  are  suggesting  that  a route  would  be 
closed,  when  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  if  I cannot  have  the  wheat  diverted  from  Buffalo  I am 
suggesting  that  there  is  a route  closed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Partially  closed. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Bredt:  Mr-  Chairman,  may  I make  a statement? 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  want  to  ask  anything  of  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Bredt:  No  sir. 

The  Chairman:  First,  are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr^ 
Smith?  As  there  seem  to  be  none,  perhaps  it  will  be  all  right  for  Mr.  Bredt 
make  a statement  now. 

Mr.  Bredt:  I should  like  to  make  a short  statement  in  connection  with  the 
ownership  of  that  Pool  terminal  at  Buffalo.  It  was  mentioned  repeatedly 
yesterday  and  it  was  brought  up  again  to-day.  As  I said  yesterday,  that 
terminal  was  purchased  by  the  Saskatchewan  Pool  along  with  a line  of  country 
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elevators  and  some  terminals  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  from  the  Saskatchewan 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  some  years  ago.  They  had  to  take  it;  there 
was  no  choice  in  the  matter,  because  they  purchased  all  the  facilities  of  that 
organization.  It  was  really  wished  upon  them. 

There  might  be  a suggestion  that  the  stand  we  are  taking  here  is  based 
upon  ulterior  motives.  It  is  not.  The  ownership  of  that  terminal  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  point  that  we  are  arguing  here  for  the  producers. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Could  you  not  have  sold  that  terminal? 

) Mr.  Bredt:  No.  I am  a Manitoba  representative  and  that  is  a Saskat- 
chewan property.  But  so  far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned,  whether  it  is 
passed  or  not,  it  will  have  .absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  earnings  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan organization  in  respect  of  that  terminal,  because  I understand  that  that 
terminal  is  leased.  It  could  not  be  sold  but  it  is  leased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  Canadian  elevator  near 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  Bredt:  Two  million  bushels. 

The  Chairman:  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Committee,  perhaps  we  may  now 

hear  Mr.  George  Donovan,  who  represents  the  Union  Transit  Company  Limited, 
the  Foote  Transit  Company  Limited  and  the  Lake  Steamship  Company  Limited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Has  Mr.  Donovan  submitted  a statement? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I have  a memorandum  to  submit,  sir,  and  I have  already 

written  Senator  Meighen  in  regard  to  this. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Donovan  has  a statement  prepared  and  he  is  going 

to  speak  to  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  But  he  has  not  passed  copies  of  the  statement 

around? 

The  Chairman:  No,  he  has  not  sufficient  copies. 

Mr.  Donovan:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  senators,  there  is  one  matter 
which  I have  not  heard  discussed  in  the  last  day  and  a half  regarding  the  place 
of  the  American  gateway  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  routes,  and  to  me 
it  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  factors.  I refer  to  the  importation  of 
Welsh  coal  into  the  port  of  Montreal.  That  business,  as  you  probably  know, 
has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  According  to  the  information  I have 
there  was  imported  into  Montreal  last  year  1,200,000  tons  of  AVelsh  coal,  and 
it  is  expected  that  during  the  year  1933  the  importations  will  reach  1,500,000 
tons.  That  is  equivalent  to  30,000,000  bushels  of  tramp  ocean  space.  The  ideal 
arrangement  in  ocean  shipping,  as  well  as  in  lake  shipping,  is  a cargo  each 
way.  In  addition  to  that  30,000,000  bushels  of  tramp  space  there  is  liner  space 
available  of  at  least  60,000,000  bushels,  so  that  the  port  of  Montreal  in  one  year 
has  available  for  ocean  transport  of  grain  sufficient  space  for  120,000,000 
bushels. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  How  do  you  get  120,000,000?  You  gave  us 

30,000,000  and  60,000,000. 

Mr.  Donovan:  I made  a mistake.  I should  have  said  60,000,000  bushels 

of  tramp  space  and  60,000,000  bushels  of  liner  space,  making  120,000,000  bushels 
in  all.  That  is  the  reason  why  Montreal  has  been  participating  more  heavily 
in  the  export  movement  in  the  last  two  years.  The  important  factor  to  my 
mind,  all  things  being  equal,  for  the  carriage  of  grain  from  Fort  William  to 
the  seaboard  is  equal,  is  the  ocean  rate.  It  will  determine  which  route  the  grain 
will  pass  over.  We  have  at  the  present  time  competition  between  all  this 
ocean  tramp  space  in  lytontreal  and  the  liner  space,  and  that  is  giving  us  very 
low  rates  out  of  Montreal.  Probably  never  in  the  export  business  have  we 
had  as  low  rates  as  last  year.  I feel  that  that  is  the  reason  why  we  may 
look  for  a greater  volume  out  of  Montreal  next  year. 
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Now,  I should  like  to  impress  upon  this  Committee  the  importance  of* 
bringing  Welsh  coal  into  Canada.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  were  made  impossible 
to  bring  that  coal  into  Canada  in  the  present  large  volume,  if,  for  instance, 
more  Canadian  grain  was  shipped  out  of  American  ports,  and  consequently 
there  was  a reduced  volume  of  coal  coming  into  Montreal,  it  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  That  coal 
represents  in  value  probably  $12,000,000,  laid  down  in  Montreal,  and  there  you 
have  an  export  trade  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  If  all  your  grain  were  shipped  through  New  York  and  it  were 
impossible  to  bring  the  coal  into  Montreal  on  this  account,  it  would  be  a very 
serious  factor,  because  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  situation  in  the  Old 
Land  to-day  results  from  the  fact  that  the  English  coal  producer  has  found 
an  increased  market  in  Canada  for  his  anthracite  coal,  whereas  his  export  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  diminished. 

That  is  the  most  important  thing  I had  to  say  regarding  this  situation 
of  competitive  routes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I may  say  that  I am  in  favour  of  what  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Enderby 
and  Mr.  Horace  Smith.  I should  like  to  leave  a memorandum  with  you  which 
contains  certain  suggestions  with  regard  to  certain  clauses  of  this  Bill.  I think 
I would  go  further  than  Mr.  Smith  in  one  respect,  at  least.  I would  follow 
the  American  law  in  this  respect,  that  no  foreign  built  ship  could  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman:  Would  that  be  applicable  to  all  Canada? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I am  speaking  only  in  regard  to  inland  waters.  I recently 
made  an  anlysis  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  upper  lake  trade,  and  I was 
surprised  to  find  that  out  of  forty-seven  ships  registered  in  Canada  thirty  were 
built  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  That  is  canallers? 

Mr.  Donovan:  No,  sir,  upper  lakers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beique:  At  what  price  can  Welsh  coal  be  imported  into  Canada 
now? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I do  not  know  what  the  price  is  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  You  said  it  represented  $8. 

The  Chairman:  The  three  companies  that  you  represent  are  in  the  main, 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  is,  we  understand. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  AIeighen:  They  are  lake  companies. 

Mr.  Donovan:  They  are  engaged  entirely  in  the  lake  trade. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  What  have  you  to  say — and,  try  to  get  the 
very  centre  of  the  case — what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
inasmuch  as  it  will  compel  a certain  proportion  of  the  shipments  via  Buffalo 
to  be  made  in  Canadian  boats,  namely  that  proportion  which  ultimately  will 
be  going  out  of  Canadian  ports?  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
will  have  a tendency  to  raise  rates  on  the  lakes? 

Mr.  Donovan:  There  are  a number  of  things  which  determine  rates  on  the 
lakes.  There  is  the  question  of  delay,  which  is  probably  the  most  important 
factor.  We  get  no  demurrage  at  the  present  time  for  delays  in  loading  and 
unloading.  I understand  that  on  the  Erie  barge  route  they  do  get  it.  Why 
demurrage  should  be  paid  in  one  case  and  not  in  another  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained  to  me. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  What  causes  the  delay  if  it  is  greater  than  is 
customary? 

Mr.  Donovan:  It  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  shipper  ships  his  grain 
when  it  is  not  sold,  or  that  there  is  no  ocean  shipping  to  take  it  out.  The  lake 
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boat'  has  to  take  all  that  loss.  Some  lake  boats  have  waited  as  long  as  thirty 
days  in  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Because  there  was  no  storage  space? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Because  the  elevators  were  full  and  there  was  no  available 
ocean  tonnage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  But  you  have  just  said  the  importation  of  Welsh 
coal  will  cure  that  evil. 

Mr.  Donovan:  That  will  tend  to  cure  it.  That  is  the  one  bright  spot 
we  have,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
make  the  grain  flow  through  Montreal. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  I understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  undue 
delays  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  rather  than  at  Montreal. 

Mr.  Donovan:  The  delays  that  we  have  experienced  at  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William  have  not  been  serious.  The  chief  delays  occur  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
.ports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  grain 
is  left  in  the  bottoms  because  it  was  not  sold? 

Mr.  Donovan:  What  I mean  is  this.  There  was  not  ocean  tonnage  booked 
at  Montreal  to  meet  the  lake  boat  on  arrival.  Until  such  time  as  we  can  get 
the  grain  into  the  elevators  the  boat  has  to  remain  in  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  And  they  are  not  paying. 

Mr.  Donovan:  That  is  a chance  we  have  to  take. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Donovan,  don’t  you  carry  grain  on  charter  parties 
at  all?  Have  you  no  charter? 

Mr.  Donovan  : Our  grain  is  not  carried  on  a time  charter  party ; it  is 
carried  at  a set  rate  always. 

The  Chairman:  Under  the  law,  then,  you  cannot  collect  demurrage? 

Mr.  Donovan  : I understand  there  is  no  law  affecting  the  question.  Practice 
rules.  The  practice  is  that  no  demurrage  has  been  paid  and  consequently  we 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  it,  even  though  suits  have  been  threatened,  I 
believe,  at  times. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  take  that  into  account  in  fixing  your  rates? 

Mr.  Donovan:  We  do,  but  it  is  a most  uncertain  factor. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Your  competitor  has  the  same  handicap. 

Mr.  Donovan:  So  far  as  the  barge  canal  is  concerned,  he  collects  demurrage. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : I am  referring  to  your  competitor  in  the  business 
that  you  are  entitled  to  engage  in.  You  are  not  entitled  to  engage  in  the  barge 
canal  business? 

Mr.  Donovan:  No. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Your  competitor  is  in  the  same  position? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Our  domestic  competitor,  yes. 

The  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  charter  is  a very  considerable 
cure. 

Mr.  Donovan:  That  may  be,  but  that  does  not  fit  in  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  grain  shippers.  They  like  to  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Will  you  be  able  to  charge  more  from  Buffalo 
to  Montreal  if  this  Bill  passes? 

Mr.  Donovan  : I believe  it  is  not  going  to  affect  rates  much.  I believe  the 
Canadian  rate  rules.  If  we  put  our  rate  down  half  a cent,  to-morrow  the 
American  rate  would  probably  go  down;  and  if  we  put  it  up,  it  would  probably 
go  up. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Mr.  Enderbv  told  us  the  American  rate  away 
back  in  the  early  summer  of  1932  was  so  ruinously  low  that  they  were  prac- 
tically all  ruined  in  competing  with  it. 

Mr.  Donovan:  I understand  there  might  be  times,  very  occasionally,  when 
it  might  be  more  profitable  for  an  American  to  put  in  his  boat  at  Fort  William 
for  grain  at  any  rate  rather  than  lay  his  boat  up  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  until 
a cargo  is  available.  The  tendency  in  rates  has  been  downward  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  Americans  are  working  at  a very  fine  margin  or  loss 
the  same  as  Canadians. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Are  you  speaking  of  the  dull  midsummer  period? 

Air.  Donovan:  Yes,  more  particularly,  although  it  might  apply  to  any 
time  of  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  Do  you  lead  in  the  advancing  or  lowering  of  rates? 

Mr.  Donovan:  That  is  similar  to  the  question  whether  the  egg  or  the  hen 
appeared  first.  We  believe,  sir,  that  Canadians  really  have  set  the  rate.  We 
carry  the  largest  volume  and  it  is  natural  that  the  rate  should  be  set  by  us. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  In  a nutshell,  will  you  tell  us  why  you  approve 
. of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Donovan:  I approve  of  this  Bill,  yes  sir,  as  it  pertains  to  the  definition 
of  coastwise  shipping,  the  shipping  engaged  in  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Why? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I approve  of  the  Bill  for  this  reason.  As  Air.  Meighen  has 
said  on  two  occasions  at  least  during  these  sessions,  the  Canadian  vessel  owner 
on  the  lakes  has  been  in  the  position  of  a man  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  Why,  if  the  Canadian  controls  the  rates? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Because  we  have  been  shut  out  of  the  American  coastwise 
trade,  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  engage  in  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Donovan:  Apart  from  the  question  of  rates  altogether,  they  have 
been  able  to  throw  their  boats  into  our  trade,  particularly  in  times  of  stress, 
and  have  been  able  to  carry  grain  which  otherwise  would  be  given  to  Canadian 
vessels.  I venture  to  say  that  the  greatest  difference  at  any  time  between  the 
rate  of  carriage  of  the  Canadian  and  the  American  vessels  would  not  be  one 
quarter  of  one  cent  a bushel;  it  might  possibly  go  to  a half. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Is  there  any  other  reason? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Why  I am  in  favour  of  this  Bill? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  There  is  some  reason  why  some  people  favour 
it  and  why  other  people  are  against  it.  What  benefit  will  it  be  to  you,  and  why? 

Mr.  Donovan:  The  benefit  of  this  Bill  to  the  Canadian  vessel  owner  will 
be  this.  I do  not  think  it  is  going  to  make  a great  deal  of  difference  in  rates 
which  he  will  receive,  but  he  will  get  a much  greater  volume  of  Canadian  grain 
to  haul.  We  have  an  excess  of  tonnage  on  the  lakes  to-day,  and  our  loss  occurs 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  lay  up  a large  part  of  that  tonnage.  It  is  like 
any  other  business,  if  we  can  increase  our  volume  there  are  certain  charges 
in  our  operating  expenses  which  will  not  be  increased,  such  as  overhead  for 
managements  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman  : It  would  always  enable  you  to  keep  your  rates  down  if  you 
had  a larger  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Donovan:  The  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  It  would  depend  to  a certain  extent  on  human 
frailty. 
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Mr.  Donovan  : Human  frailty  exists  in  the  lake  shipping  mind,  senator,  but 
my  experience  is  you  cannot  keep  compettion  out  of  rates,  even  so  far  as  con- 
cerns Canadian  themselves. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  This  proposed  change  in  the  Act  will  not  super- 
induce any  tendency  to  increase  rates ; you  have  said  it  will  not.  But  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  down  the  rates  to  a reasonable  point  on  account  of  the  extra  volume 
you  will  get  if  this  Bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Donovan:  That  is  one  feature,  sir.  Another,  as  I started  out  to  explain, 
and  perhaps  did  not  succeed,  is  that  I believe  the  more  grain  we  can  ship  out  of 
Montreal  the  more  British  tonnage,  merchandise,  we  will  import  into  Montreal, 
and  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  people  as  a whole.  I am  satisfied 
that  the  more  grain  that  goes  out  of  Montreal  in  British  tramp  steamers  the 
more  coal  that  will  be  imported  into  Montreal  in  those  same  steamers,  and  that 
there  is  an  exchange  of  trade  there  which  is  natural  and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Chairman:  The  coal  you  refer  to  does  not  compete  with  Canadian  coal 
in  any  respect,  does  it? 

Mr.  Donovan:  It  does  not,  sir.  It  competes  with  American  anthracite  coal. 
It  is  superior  to  that  coal.  I might  say  that  in  addition  to  the  million  and  a half 
tons  which  we  expect  to  bring  into  Montreal  this  year,  at  least  500,000  tons  of 
that  coal  will  be  moved  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  and  probably  to  some  of 
the  Bay  ports,  so  for  our  Canadian  boats  you  will  have  an  extra  tonnage  of  at 
least  half  a million  tons  in  coal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beique:  At  a much  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Donovan:  The  price,  of  course,  has  to  compete  with  American  anthra- 
cite, but  it  is  higher  in  quality  and  does  compete  successfully. 

The  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Before  I retire,  sir,  I might  make  one  statement  with  regard 
to  the  importation  of  American  vessels.  It  would  be  this.  As  I started  to  say, 
of  47  upper  lake  vessels  operating  at  the  present  time,  thirty  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  tragedy  of  the  whole  thing  is  this,  that  they  were 
obsolete  vessels  when  they  were  imported.  It  may  have  been  expedient  and  to 
the  slight  advantage  of  Canadians  at  the  time  they  were  imported  to  bring 
those  vessels  in,  but  the  fact  remains  that  every  time  Americans  sell  us  an 
obsolete  vessel  they  have  an  opportunity  of  building  a new  vessel,  and  it  is 
only  second  rate  powers  that  traffic  in  second  hand  tonnage.  If  one  buys  a suit 
of  clothes  in  the  United  States  or  a tin  of  canned  goods,  or  anything  else  of  that 
nature,  it  is  consumed  in  a short  time  after  it  is  purchased ; but  when  you  bring 
an  obsolete  American  vessel  into  Canada  it  is  liable  to  be  there  indefinitely, 
because  we  do  not  know  at  the  present  time  the  life  of  a steel  vessel  in  fresh 
water  on  the  lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  was  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I take  it  that  it  was  25  per  cent.  That  to  my  mind  should 
not  be  a factor,  because  the  appraisal  of  a second  hand  vessel  is  necessarily  small. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I would  suggest  very  strongly  no  foreign  built  vessels  shall 
be  allowed  to  engage  or  take  part  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  On  inland  waters? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  That  is,  the  same  provision  as  the  Americans  have? 

Mr.  Donovan:  The  same  provision  as  the  Americans  have.  In  fact  it  does 
not  go  so  far  the  American  law,  because  the  American  law  says  that  a vessel 
which  is  engaged  in  international  trade  in  the  United  States  under  the  American 
flag  must  also  be  built  in  the  United  States.  That  suggestion  would  not  go  so 
far  as  the  American  law,  but  I think  it  would  adequately  cover  our  Canadians. 
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The  Chairman:  Anything  further  from  Mr.  Donovan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  In  operating  to  carry  a cargo  of  wheat  you  carry  it 
subject  to  the  contingency  that  there  may  be  delays  at  either  end,  but  you 
absorb  those  delays? 

Mr.  Donovan:  We  have  to  take  all  risks  of  delays  in  loading  or  unloading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Yes  or  no.  You  do? 

Mr.  Donovan  : We  do  that.  The  rate  is  supposed  to  contemplate  that.  Of 
course  the  rate  does  not  cover,  and  has  not  covered,  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Is  there  any  loss? 

Mr.  Donovan:  There  is  no  question  of  doubt  about  that.  I have  lost  the 
profit  of  one  boat  for  a whole  season  through  serious  delay  on  one  trip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I would  say  under  existing  conditions  if  a boat  were  delayed 
for  twenty  days  at  any  one  time,  the  profit  of  the  season  would  entirely  vanish. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I am  told  you  are  wrong  in  your  statement 

as  to  United  States  requirement  that  vessels  engaged  in  international  trade  must 
be  wholly  built  in  the  United  States  and  under  their  registry.  It  is  only  if 
engaged  in  coastal  trade. 

Mr.  Donovan:  I believe,  sir,  up  to  the  last  two  years  that  was  so,  but 

I know  this:  I was  in  England  a few  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  two  vessels 

were  being  completed  for  international  coastwise  trade. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  What  do  you  mean  by  international  coast- 

wise trade? 

Mr.  Donovan:  A vessel  to  be  registered  in  the  United  States  trading 

from  New  York. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  To  where? 

Mr.  Donovan:  To  Brazil.  It  is  not  coastwise. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Did  that  have  to  be  built  in  the  United 

States? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Yes.  The  English  yard  had  built  two  fine  vessels  for  the 

trade,  and  when  the  Americans  found  it  out  they  immediately  changed  their 
laws,  so  that  vessels  in  the  future  would  have  to  be  built  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Was  not  that  because  the  Brazil-New  York  line 

was  getting  heavy  subsidies,  and  it  was  made  a condition  that  the  boats  should 
be  built  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Donovan:  I do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  The  Americans  could  not  buy  a foreign  ship.  That 

is  what  that  would  mean. 

Mr.  Donovan:  They  could  not  buy  a ship  in  England. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Anywhere. 

Mr.  Donovan:  Yes.  The  Americans  are  going  so  far  at  the  present  time 
as  trying  to  change  their  law  so  that  vessels  going  from  New  York  on  trips 
to  Bermuda  must  also  be  of  American  registry.  They  are  trying  to  stop  foreign 
trade  engaging  in  that  which  is  essentially  an  international  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  are  confusing  what  they  are  trying  to  do  with 
what  their  law  actually  is,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Donovan:  No  sir.  I am  sorry  if  I have  not  made  myself  clear.  As 

I understand  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  unless  a vessel  has  been  built 
in  the  United  States  she  cannot  be  registered  for  United  States  international 
trade. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gordon:  But  could  that  be  done  if  a vessel  would  forego  the 

subsidy? 

Mr.  Donovan  : I do  not  know  do  what  extent  the  subsidy  enters  into  the 

question,  but  I certainly  had  the  understanding  that  it  was  necessary  for  a 
vessel  to  be  built  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  get  American  registry  for 
international  trade. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  You  mean  for  trade  between  a foreign  country 

and  the  United  .States? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Yes  sir.  I might  say  that  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of 

those  coasting  laws  is  concerned  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  75  per  cent  clause,  they  certainly  know  how  to  go  about  it  in  that 
country.  I personally  and  some  others  in  this  room  have  felt  the  teeth  of  that 
legislation,  and  I am  strongly  in  favour,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  which  will  allow  for  corporations  which  are  75  per  cent  owned  within 
the  British  Empire  to  engage  in  coasting  trade  on  the  lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Mr.  Smith  told  us  a little  while  ago  that  the  Grain 

Commission  had  set  the  rate  on  grain  at  6^  cents  a bushel  for  the  Great  Lakes. 
Do  you  consider  that  a fair  rate? 

Mr.  Donovan:  That  is  a lower  rate  than  has  been  set  for  the  last  few 

years  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  I would  consider  the  rate  low,  certainly 
not  excessive.  As  Mr.  Enderby  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  ship  has  to  pay 
charges  for  loading  and  unloading.  When  you  take  a rate  of  6^  cents,  you 
have  to  deduct  from  that  1^  cents  for  the  trimming  charges,  the  transfer 
charges  for  unloading,  and  the  unloading  at  Montreal.  Instead  of  getting  6^ 
cents  you  get  only  a five-cent  rate. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  That  is  for  the  transportation? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  And  then  the  ship  owner  has  to  absorb  the  delays? 

Mr.  Donovan:  Yes,  and  he  has  to  make  his  profit  out  of  that — which  is 

next  to  impossible,  as  Mr.  Enderby  said. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I think  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  would  like  to 

make  a short  statement  right  here. 

Mr.  Sidney  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  in  the 

midst  of  the  matters  that  were  referred  to  just  now  I overlooked  one  point. 
The  grain  exporters  in  Winnipeg  want  to  draw  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
there  is  a large  reciprocal  business  that  comes  to  Montreal  from  Chicago  and 
Duluth  of  American  grain  in  normal  seasons,  and  we  feel  that  since  the  Cana- 
dian boat  owners  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  grain  there  they  are  having 
some  advantages,  at  any  rate,  that  have  not  been  mentioned.  And  that  has 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  action  we  take,  it  seems  to  me.  The  American 
coasting  laws  do  not  prevent  that  operation,  at  any  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  To  what  extent  have  Canadians  participated  in  that 
trade,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  have  participated  as  largely  as  they  wanted  to,  in  com- 
parison with  the  volume  or  trade,  I presume.  It  has  been  on  a basis  of  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  How  many  bushels  have  they  actually  carried? 

Mr.  Smith:  I have  not  got  the  figures,  but  a tremendous  amount  of  Amer- 
ican grain  goes  through  Montreal  in  normal  seasons. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  A.  L.  W.  MacCallum,  manager  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada  is  here,  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  we 
will  hear  him  now. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  W.  MacCallum:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  I 

appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  an  organi- 
zation whose  membership  consists  of  ocean-going  steamships  that  go  to  Eastern 
Canadian  ports,  and  also  certain  coastal  steamships  engaged  in  seagoing 
voyages.  Our  Federation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inland  trade,  so  I do  not 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  inland  trade  in  any  way. 

Since  we  received  copies  of  the  Bill  our  members  have  been  giving  as  careful 
a study  of  it  as  they  could  to  the  individual  parts  and  all  the  sections.  We  are 
interested  in  the  whole  Bill,  not  only  in  that  part  of  which  refers  to  the  coasting 
trade;  whether  the  sections  deal  with  registry,  masters  and  mates,  seamen, 
pilotage,  or  any  other  subject,  we  are  interested  in  them.  In  the  memorandum 
that  we  have  distributed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  certain  observations 
on  some  sections,  and  I do  not  know  whether  you  wish  me  to  read  it  now  or 
whether  the  Committee  will  prefer  to  consider  our  observations  as  the  various 
parts  of  the  Bill  are  taken  up. 

The  Chairman:  I think  every  member  of  the  Committee  has  received  a 
copy  of  this  memorandum  from  Mr.  MacCullum.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  take  up  the  time  now  in  reading  it,  or  had  we  better  digest  it  and  take 
it  up  later  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Beique:  I would  suggest  that  if  he  has  any  objections  to  the 
Bill  that  he  should  tell  us  what  they  are. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  the  Bill.  It 
tends  towards  uniform  legislation  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  we  have 
not  very  many  objections.  We  have  some  comments  on  certain  sections,  really 
suggestions  to  the  Committee  as  to  possible  amendments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Those  do  not  bear  on  general  principles,  but  on 
small  points? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Yes.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  has  to  do  with  recording, 
to  which  we  have  no  objection.  Part  II  has  to  do  with  registry,  and  we  have 
no  comment  upon  that.  We  have  a slight  suggestion  in  connection  with  Part  III, 
referring  to  masters  and  mates. 

The  Chairman:  What  do  you  suggest  with  respect  to  masters  and  mates? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  The  only  section  upon  which  we  have  to  make  any 
comment  is  147.  This  provides  for  a registration  of  a certificate  of  masters  or 
mates  every  five  years,  and  we  think  it  might  be  clearer  to  show  that  the 
section  is  intended  to  provide  for  re-registration  only  and  not  for  re-examination 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Is  that  new  or  old? 

Mr.  MacCallum  : That  is  new  in  our  Canada  Shipping  Act. 

The  Chairman:  I may  say  that  I have  received  objections  to  that  clause 
from  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wdiom  I would  call  deep  sea  sailors. 
What  are  your  objections? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Our  standpoint  is  that  if  the  clause  only  provides  for 
re-registration,  that  is  so  that  the  Department  can  keep  a record  of  the  certifi- 
cates, it  is  all  right.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  masters  should  be  subjected 
to  re-examination  every  five  years. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  is  to  check  up  on  health,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  Upon  eyesight,  and  so  on? 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  A man  may  not  have  good  eyesight  five  years 
after  he  had  passed  the  examination. 

^ MacCallum:  Yell,  that  is  not  a general  provision  under  the  Alerchant 
Shipping  Act,  and  I do  not  see  why  it  should  apply  to  Canadian  masters  when 
it  does  not  apply  to  British  masters. 
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The  Chairman:  This  provision  is  new.  As  far  as  I know  it  was  not  in 
the  old  Canada  Shipping  Act  nor  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  It  is  applicable 
only  to  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  It  is  not  in  the  British  Act? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  No,  it  is  not. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  idea  is  to  have  a record.  They  die,  and  it 
is  never  known.  The  list  is  inordinately  large- 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Part  IV  deals  with  the  question  of  seamen.  Section 
191,  subsection  6,  deals  with  running  agreements.  The  subsection  as  drawn 
provides  that  any  running  agreement  shall  not  exceed  beyond  the  next  following 
30th  day  of  June  or  31st  day  of  December.  Our  suggestion  is  that  this  sub- 
section be  amended  to  provide  that  running  agreements  are  permissable,  but 
that  in  no  event  shall  they  extend  for  a longer  period  than  six  months,  or 
beyond  the  first  return  of  a vessel  to  her  home  port  after  the  expiry  of  the 
six  months  period.  While  this  subsection  follows  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
we  have  seasonal  navigation,  and  we  think  the  intent  is  that  you  shall  not 
have  a running  agreement  for  longer  than  six  months. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  section  192. 

Section  209  deals  with  the  question  of  seamen  claiming  discharge,  and  is 
taken,  I think,  from  the  International  Convention  of  Seamen’s  Agreements. 
This  section  provides  that  a seaman  can  claim  his  discharge,  and  if  he  can  find 
a substitute  and  offer  a good  reason,  the  master  shall  give  him  his  discharge  and 
allow  him  to  re-sign  on  another  vessel.  We  have  no  objection  to  that,  but 
we  submit  that  it  has  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  immigration  laws. 
For  instance,  if  a seaman  arrives  in  Canada  on  a vessel  from  overseas,  he  could 
claim  his  discharge  for  the  purpose  of  signing  on  another  vessel;  but  that  does 
not  relieve  the  ship,  signing  off  that  seaman  from  its  liability  to  return  him  to 
his  place  of  birth  two  or  three  years  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  I am  just  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  there 
is  any  advantage  in  hearing  this,  A lot  of  this  material  could  be  referred  to 
the  draftsman. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  is  not  fair  to  shut  off  Mr.  MacCallum.  He 
has  certain  things  that  he  wants  to  emphasize. 

The  Chairman:  I think  his  viewpoint  is  important.  Is  there  any  other 
feature,  Mr.  MacCallum. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  I simply  refer  to  that. 

Section  280  deals  with  penalties  on  stowaways,  in  regard  to  which  we 
make  a suggestion  also. 

Now  we  come  to  Part  V. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  operation  of  vessels? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  representing  the  owners  of  vessels? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Ocean  going  and  sea  going  coasting  vessels. 

In  Part  V,  which  deals  with  the  relief  and  repatriation  of  distressed  sea- 
men, there  are  only  two  small  points — section  345  and  354.  I do  not  think 
there  is  anything  important  there-  The  Committee  can  discuss  this  as  they 
go  along. 

Next  is  Part  VI,  which  deals  with  the  hospitalization  of  sick  mariners.  We 
have  recommended  in  regard  to  section  368  that  the  fishing  industry  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  It  is  included  in  the  Bill? 
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Mr.  MacCallum:  Yes,  seamen  with  registered  fishing  vessels.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  all  fishing  vessels  should  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Sick 
Mariners’  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  sick  mariners’  dues  is  to  see  to  it  that 
no  vessel  leaves  behind  sick  seamen  who  later  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
country.  We  feel  that  domestic  tonnage,  which  can  take  care  of  its  own  sea- 
men, should  not  be  included,  as  under  the  duty  it  is  not  paying  in  proportion 
to  the  service  it  is  getting.  We  think  the  Sick  Mariners’  Fund  provides  for  the 
foreign  going  and  the  ocean  going  vessels,  and  makes  provision  that,  by  duty 
or  otherwise,  they  shall  leave  sufficient  money  to  supply  adequate  hospitals  for 
seamen.  That  is  as  far  as  it  should  go. 

The  Chairman:  In  other  words,  you  have  in  mind  that  in  the  coastal 
fishing  trade,  as  we  will  call  it,  there  is  a very  large  element  of  accident,  and 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  have  those  casualties  imposed  upon  the  Sick 
Mariners’  Fund,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  take  care  of  ocean  going 
seamen. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  That  is  it  in  effect.  We  also  think  it  applies  to  the 
small  domestic  trade.  The  owners  are  here,  in  this  country. 

In  regard  to  pilotage  we  have  practically  no  recommendations,  except  as 
to  section  406,  which  provides  that  if  a master  moves  a vessel  from  one  place 
to  another  in  >a  pilotage  district  and  does  not  use  a pilot,  he  shall  pay 
pilotage  dues.  We  think  that  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  removal  of  a vessel 
in  a pilotage  district  where  pilotage  dues  are  for  the  time  being  compulsory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  You  do  not  need  a pilot  from  wharf  to  wharf? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  If  you  are  within  a pilotage  district. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  What  do  you  think  of  the  pilotage  provision,  gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  It  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne:  As  the  pilot  system  now  exists? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Yes.  At  the  present  moment  that  is  satisfactory  in  gen- 
eral principle. 

We  also  deal  with  the  question  of  public  harbours  and  port  wardens.  There 
is  one  point  I would  like  to  speak  about  before  we  adjourn.  Part  IX  of  the  Bill 
deals  with  wrecks,  salvage,  and  investigations  into  shipping  casualties.  Part  X 
deals  with  lighthouses,  buoys  and  beacons.  They  are  quite  satisfactory  to  us. 
There  is  one  slight  suggestion,  as  to  Part  XI.  It  has  to  do  with  the  drafting  and 
need  not  be  taken  up  here. 

Part  XII,  port  wardens,  is  quite  satisfactory  except  that  we  note  the  penal- 
ties have  been  considerably  changed.  We  question  the  necessity  for  any  increase 
in  penalties. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  Just  where  is  the  provision  for  this  penalty  of 
$500?  Is  that  the  maximum? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  The  maximum  is  fixed  by  section  593,  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Navigation,  collisions,  limitation  of  liability.  There  are 
certain  suggestions  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  You  say,  in  reference  to  section  762: 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  section  be  deleted,  and  that  the 
carriers’  responsibility  for  passengers’  baggage  be  left  as  a matter  of 
contract  between  the  carrier  and  the  passenger. 

The  contract  appears  on  the  ticket  sold, 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Which  is  not  read  by  the  passenger. 
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Mr.  MacCallum:  That  is  covered  by  the  previous  paragraph. 

Part  XIV,  coasting  trade  of  Canada.  We  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  this 
Part  as  drafted,  but  I should  like  to  refer  to  the  proposal  which  was  made  that 
British  ships  engaged  in  the  Canadian  coasting  trade  should  be  liable  for  duty. 
I want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  that  we  do  not  support  that  proposal, 
the  reason  being  that  we  believe  it  would  sooner  or  later  result  in  increased 
rates  on  freight — increased  charges. 

The  Chairman:  You  do  not  refer  to  inland  waters  at  all? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  No,  sir. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Nobody  has  urged  it  for  salt  water. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  The  Bill  as  drafted,  sir — 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  does  not  put  any  duty  on  any  British  built 
ships  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  But  Mr.  Smith,  I think,  suggested  it. 

The  Chairman:  It  was  only  a suggestion. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  for  inland  waters  only.  You  are  not 
interested  in  that. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  I thought  it  was  suggested  for  other  than  inland  waters. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : It  was  restricted  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  That  is  not  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  No. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Mr.  Smith  dealt  with  the  question  of  coastal  trade  from 
Nova  Scotia  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  have  a similar  coastal  trade  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  confined  his  request 
merely  to  inland  waters — fresh  waters. 

Mr.  MacCallum:  I thought  it  was  intended  to  cover  all  coastal  waters. 

The  Chairman:  You  will  be  here  later  on,  Mr.  MacCallum? 

Mr.  MacCallum:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you.  I understand  a number  of  other  gentlemen 
want  to  be  heard.  If  they  will  kindly  hand  in  their  names  to  Mr.  Hinds  we  will 
try  to  hear  them  this  afternoon. 

We  will  adjourn  now  to  meet  twenty  minutes  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  Committee  adjourned  at  1 p.m. 


The  sitting  of  the  Committee  was  resumed  at  4.40'  p.m. 

The  Chairman:  Honourable  members,  we  have  a number  of  gentlemen 
here  who  would  like  to  give  us  their  views  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
With  your  permission  I will  call  upon  Mr.  Roy  M.  Wolvin  of  Montreal  to  speak 
to  us  first. 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Wolvin:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  senators,  I thought 
I would  like  to  come  before  you  as  I have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  inland 
water  navigation  business. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  not  much  to  such  Canadian  business,  but  it 
has  been  so  built  up  and  developed  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of  it.  We  as  steam- 
ship operators  and  ship-builders  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Canada  iShipping  Act  could  be  consolidated  and  constructively  im- 
proved so  as  to  give  the  steamship  lines,  that  have  now  become  so  great,  an 
opportunity  to  hold  their  own  and  to  further  develop  with  the  country. 
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I am  going  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a few  minutes  while  I give  you 
a brief  picture  of  the  past.  I have  been  associated  with  lake  transportation 
since  1896.  Between  that  time  and  1902  the  shipments  of  Canadian  grain  were 
comparatively  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  those  of  the  present.  Most,  of 
that  grain  was  moved  to  Georgian  Bay  and  from  there  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Montreal  and  by  the  Canada  Atlantic 
Railway  to  Coteau  and  floated  by  barge  to  Montreal.  A relatively  smaller 
portion  came  by  water.  In  1902  I was  managing  lake  boats  on  the  American 
side.  In  that  year  we  chartered  five  wooden  steamships  to  trade  between  the^j 
upper  lakes  and  Montreal.  These  wooden  steamships  were  the  only  U.S.  ships, Hj 
outside  of  a few  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  that  could  go  through  the  Welland 
Canal.  They  were  the  remnants  of  a once  large  fleet  that  operated  from  lake 
Ontario  to  the  Upper  lakes.  A'  ; | 

During  this  same  year,  1902,  we  built  ten  steel  ships  of  full  Welland  Canal 
size  for  the  St.  Lawrence  river  trade  under  the  American  flag.  They  were  of 
full  canal  capacity  at  that  time,  carrying  72,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  14  feet, 
as  compared  with  the  present  improved  canal  vessel  carrying  now  on  the  same 
draught  of  water  approximately  90,000  bushels.  This  fleet  was  at  that  time 
the  largest  individual  fleet  of  steel  modern  steamships  built  exclusively  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  trade. 

In  1909  I became  interested  in  the  vessel  brokerage  business  in  Winnipeg. 

At  that  time  the  grain  shipments  through  Montreal  were  small  and  difficult 
for  Montreal  to  influence  their  way.  We  were  offered  a commission,  as  brokers, 
by  the  Montreal  Harbour  Board  to  obtain  business  for  the  port  of  Montreal. 
Senator  Ballantyne  will  remember,  as  a member  of  the  Montreal  Harbour 
Commission,  but  previous  to  the  time  when  he  was  Chairman  and  while  Major 
George  Washington  Stephens  was  Chairman,  the  contract  that  was  made  by 
them  with  private  individuals  to  lease  the  only  elevator  the  Montreal  Harbour 
Commission  had  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  with  an  option  of  twenty  additional 
years,  and  with  the  provision  therein  that-  the  contract  was  not  binding  upon  the 
private  interests  unless  they  obtained  the  lease  of  the  Port  Colborne  elevator 
then  about  to  be  completed  by  the  government.  Senator  Graham,  who  was 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  at  that  time,  will  recall  a contract  worked  out 
in  the  minutest  details  covering  a lease  of  the  Port  Colborne  elevator  for  a 
similar  period,  which  the  Government  of  the  day  decided  not  to  approve. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a tremendous  growth  in  this  lake  transportation, 
in  the  amount  of  grain  moved,  and  a wonderful  improvement  of  the  facilities 
for  moving  it.  The  steamship  companies  on  the  Canadian  side  have  had  much 
to  do  with  making  this  development  possible.  I think  that  in  recent  years  the 
increase  in  vessel  tonnage  has  been  perhaps  a little  too  rapid,  especially  boats 
for  the  lower  canals.  I say  this  as  I consider  this  construction  ill  advised 
almost  immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Welland  Canal.  I think  it  was 
also  partly  due  to  the  Wheat  Pool,  supported  by  the  Government  and  assisted 
by  the  banks  in  their  effort  to  make  a world  speculation  in  wheat,  holding  our 
Canadian  wheat  for  higher  prices.  They  changed  vessel  contracts  from  trans- 
portation to  storage.  Boats  that  they  would  charter  that  would  make  a trip 
from  Montreal  to  Port  Colborne  and  return  in  seven  days  would  then  remain 
in  port  sometimes  thirty  days  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  unload.  This  of 
course  created  an  artificial  demand  for  tonnage  but  not  for  transportation, — 
the  demand  was  for  storage. 

Now,  let  me  try  to  draw  a picture  covering  the  conditions  on  both  sides  w 
of  the  international  line  in  the  lake  country.  We  have  a Canadian  lake  marine, 
and  there  is  a lake  marine  in  the  United  States,  where  they  have  the  most 
highly  developed  and  most  wonderful  water  transportation  facilities  in  the 
world  for  specialized  trade.  During  a big  year  they  will  move  65,000,000  tons 
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of  iron  ore,  large  amounts  of  coal  and  other  commodities.  The  U.S.  Steamship 
companies  make  their  contracts  for  their  real  business  before  the  opening  of 
navigation.  They  close  their  contracts  for  the  season  for  each  fleet  for  large 
amounts  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  when  they  put  a certain  number  of  boats  into 
commission  they  know  they  have  continuous  work  for  them.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  situation  from  the  one  on  the  Canadian  side.  Canadians  have 
no  bulk  freight  business  other  than  grain,  except  certainly  reasonably  small 
tonnages  of  coal  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  and  Hamilton,  and  iron  ore 
to  the  steel  plants  at  the  Soo  and  at  Hamilton.  The  ship  owner  in  Canada  must 
put  his  boats  into  commission  at  the  opening  of  navigation  very  much  in  the 
spirit  in  which  are  farmer  puts  his  seed  in  the  ground  and  depends  upon  the 
rain  and  sunshine  for  his  crop.  The  Canadian  boat  is  possibly  chartered  for 
her  first  cargo,  and  from  then  on  for  each  cargo  as  required  and  she  must  fit 
herself  into  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  markets,  delays,  competition,  etc. 

When  the  end  of  the  navigation  season  approaches  and  our  Canadian  grain 
is  pressing  for  shipment,  then  those  American  boats  are  available  to  assist  in 
that  movement,  provided  the  rates  are  profitable.  This  happens  at  the  very 
time  of  the  year  when  the  Canadian  boats  have  a,  right  to  look  for  a little 
cream  to  improve  their  average  earnings,  which  they  certainly  are  entitled  to 
in  serving  the  trade  throughout  the  year.  These  American  boats  are  available 
because  the  American  owners  ordinarily  reserve  some  space  for  the  fall  in  the 
expectation  of  a profitable  grain  movement  However,  should  it  so  happen  that 
as  the  close  of  the  season  approaches  the  United  States  steel  plants  want  to 
increase  the  tonnages  of  ore,  then  word  will  go  out  from  those  steel  companies 
to  the  steamship  lines  who  are  their  contractors  for  carriage,  that  they  want 
the  use  of  every  boat  that  the  steamship  lines  have.  In  such  an  event  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  American  boats  at  any  price  for  the  carriage  of 
Canadian  grain. 

In  the  fall  rates  on  grain  are  quite  often  affected  by  freezing  weather. 
When  the  United  States  weather  bureau  announces  a prospective  low  tempera- 
ture during  the  night  and  for  two  or  three  days,  orders  will  go  out  to  discontinue 
the  work  of  the  steam  shovels  and  the  loading  of  cars  with  ore,  which  freezes 
in  the  cars.  The  result  is  that  boats  will  commence  to  pile  up  one  behind  the 
other  at  the  ore  docks,  and  they  are  hurriedly  offered  for  grain.  The  conse- 


quence is  that,  as  often  has  happened,  that  a freight  rate  can  drop  two  cents  per 
bushel  on  grain  between  one  afternoon  and  the  next  morning. 

In  this  development  that  has  taken  place  on  the  American  side,  the  loading 
and  discharging  docks  have  improved  their  facilities  and  the  boats  have  increased 
very  much  in  size.  This  has  resulted  in  a number  of  what  I must  call  obsolete 
ships.  They  are  obsolete  very  largely  on  account  of  their  types  of  construction, 
which  do  not  fit  the  new  type  of  unloading  facilities.  Furthermore,  these  boats 
have  a smaller  carrying  capacity  than  the  modern  ships..  They  have  generally 
reached  the  stage  where  they  are  having  trouble  in  passing  boiler  inspection  in 
the  States,  and  a great  many  have  come  over  to  Canada,  where  they  arrange 
in  one  manner  and  another  to  continue  operations  for  some  years  without 
re-boilering.  They  take  the  place  of  new  ships  that  should  be  built  in  Canada. 
No  large  and  economical  type  of  lake  vessel  built  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
entered  Canada  while  new.  In  the  long  run  there  is  no  economy  in  this  for  us, 
and  our  country  actually  suffers  a loss  through  not  building  new  ships  in  Cana,da, 


to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  Bill  before  the  Committee  deals  with  the  suspension  of  the  coasting 
laws.  I would  like  to  refer  to  that.  I have  always  felt  that  there  should  not 
be  any  power  that  could  suspend  the  coasting  laws.  We  should  have  the  same 
permanent  and  unchangeable  protection  for  shipping  that  they  have  m the  United 
States.  In  that  country  there  is  no  way  to  suspend  the  coasting  laws,  except 
through  Congress.  Now:,  if  the  Canadian  Government  feels  that  they  must  have 
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this  power,  I would  like  to  make  a suggestion.  There  would  be  no  reason  for 
a suspension  of  the  coasting  laws  except  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Bill  as  drawn  amended  so  that  the  Governor  in  Council 
could  only  suspend  the  coasting  laws  with  the  condition  that  a foreign  ship  so 
engaging  in  the  coasting  trade  must  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  freight 
earned  for  transportation  and  storage,  or,  if  preferred,  a fixed  rate  of,  say,  50 
cents  per  ton  on  the  cargo  carried.  Canada  now  has  more  ships  than  are  needed 
to  carry  the  grain  between  Canadian  ports.  However,  there  may  and  probably 
will  come  times  when  due  to  congestion  at  the  unloading  ports,  grain  will  pile 
up  back  into  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  and  the  country. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  This  Bill  contains  power  to  suspend  the  coasting 
laws. 


Mr.  Wolvin:  Yes. 


Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  against  that? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Yes.  But  I would  say  that  if  the  Government  wishes  to  have 
that  power  that  it  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  owner  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  that  the  foreign  ship  must  pay  a duty  or  a tax,  as  I have  already 
suggested. 

Now,  may  I refer  to  past  suspensions  of  the  coasting  laws?  The  coasting 
laws  have  been  suspended  here  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so  except  to  take 
care  of  the  freight  speculation  by  shippers.  Every  shipper  forms  an  opinion  on 
the  freight  market.  Often  they  make  their  sales  and  speculate  to  obtain  lower 
rates  than  those  that  are  quoted.  I recall  particularly ' one  suspension  of  the  J 
coasting  laws  where  certain  shippers  for  a long  period  before  sold  their  grain 
and  would  not  take  the  boats  to  fill  their  contracts.  Business  increased,  conges-  ■ 
tion  at  Georgian  Bay  elevators  developed  and  there  were  no  more  Canadian 
ships  available  to  fill  those  contracts.  It  was  then  that  those  shippers  came  to 
Ottawa  and  insisted  upon  a suspension  of  the  coasting  laws.  The  result  was  \ 
that  they  obtained  United  States  boats  to  save  themselves  from  losses,  but  they  ^ 
did  not  increase  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  that  could  be  carried  to  Georgian 
Bay.  The  only  result  would  be  to  load  an  American  boat  and  put  her  in  the 
line  waiting  for  the  elevator  at  Georgian  Bay,  and  she  would  be  there  when  a 
Canadian  boat  that  had  finished  discharging  after  her  arrival  again  returned 
with  another  cargo.  There  is  no  need  to  suspend  the  coasting  laws  for  the  1 
transportation  of  Canadian  grain.  There  are  in  existence  sufficient  Canadian 
steamships  to  carry  all  the  grain  that  can  be  unloaded  and  moved  East. 

However,  there  is  a situation  that  may  develop  where  a suspension  of  the  ; 
coasting  laws  is  needed  more  for  the  purposes  of  storage  than  for  the  purposes 
of  transportation.  There  may  be  times  when  it  is  most  advisable  to  have  large 
amounts  of  grain  in  storage  at  Georgian  Bay  ports,  due  to  congestion  and 
inability  to  move  the  crop  out.  Then  again  there  are  years  with  late  harvests 
and  big  crops  when  it  might  be  most  necessary  to  arrange  large  amounts  of 
floating  storage  at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  This  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  I 
can  see  reason  in  permitting  the  coastwise  privilege  to  foreign  ships  to  meet 
such  an  emergency.  But  being  an  emergency,  I must  say  that  it  wmuld  be  only  -j 
right  that  a duty  or  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  a cargo  moved  in  a foreign 
ship.  There  must  be  something  definite  that  a Canadian  owner  can  have  in 
his  mind  when  he  puts  money  into  an  investment  in  the  form  of  a new  ship. 

He  has  no  regular  season  contract  business  and  he  must  at  least  have  an 
exclusive  arrangement  reserving  the  coasting  trade  and  one  that  cannot  be  easily  M 
taken  away.  CAT  AG  9 

In  the  matter  of  duty  on  the  gross  freight  of  a foreign  ship  it  would  simply 
mean  that  if  the  rate  to  Georgian  Bay  had  reached  4 cents  and  foreign  ships  ■ 
were  permitted  to  coast,  the  shipper  would  probably  pay  5 cents  for  that 
foreign  ship  and  the  Government  would  receive  1 cent,  or  the  shipper  would 
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pay  4 cents  and  the  Government  would  still  receive  1 cent,  depending  on  the 
availability  of  American  ships,  which  would  govern  the  rate  they  demanded. 

I happened  to  operate  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Mexico  during  the 
winter  of  1903-04  and  1904-5,  when  the  lake  season  was  closed.  I found  there 
a peculiar  arrangement.  The  law  provided  that  no  ship  except  one  of  Mexican 
registry  could  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  but  there  was  a provision  that 
foreign  ships  could  carry  cargoes  between  Mexican  ports  upon  the  payment  of 
a certain  tax  per  ton.  If  I remember  correctly  it  was  $1  per  ton.  I never  knew 
of  such  a law  in  any  other  country,  but  it  could  be  applied  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  coastwise  trade  on  a tonnage  basis  instead  of  a duty  basis,  if  it 
were  desired. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  Mexico  a good  country  to  follow? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  I only  mentioned  that  as  an  idea. 

The  Canada  Shipping  Act  deals  of  course  with  the  navigation  laws  of  our 
country.  These  laws  can  be  made  most  constructive  nationally  and  now  is 
the  time  when  Parliament  is  passing  this  new  Act.  The  Bill  as  prepared  is 
very  good,  but  I criticize  it  principally  on  account  of  the  absence  of  constructive 
effort  now  open  to  Canada. 

In  dealing  with  the  coasting  trade  one  must  realize  that  Canada  has  a 
very  large  coast  line,  I think  second  to  no  other  country  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  customary  for  all  nations  to  reserve  to  their  own  national  vessels  their 
coastwise  trade,  possibly  the  only  outstanding  exception  being  Great  Britain. 
That  country,  mistress  of  the  seas,  has  always  been  in  a peculiar  position. 
There  are  always  some  conditions  peculiar  to  each  country.  Our  great  coast- 
line implies  future  possibility  for  the  ship-building  industry  in  Canada,  which 
I consider  to  be  a natural  industry  for  this  country. 

On  parts  of  the  coast  of  Canada,  outside  of  the  inland  waters,  we  have 
really  only  seven  months  of  navigation,  and  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  on  that 
coast  must  for  five  months  of  the  year  go  into  competitive  world  trade.  It 
would  be  a wonderful  thing  if  Canada  could  have  the  opportunity  to  build 
the  ships  for  our  trade  on  the  coast,  but  under  present  conditions  we  must 
consider  the  effect  of  the  five  months’  competition  with  our  more  expensive 
operation,  or  the  alternative  of  laying  up  these  ships  during  the  winter  the  same 
as  is  done  on  the  lakes. 

It  would  be  most  advantageous  and  protective  if  all  the  ships  engaged,  in  the 
Canadian  coastwise  trade  were  of  Canadian  registry.  As  with  immigrants, 
we  really  do  not  want  the  immigrants  unless  they  become  Canadians.  So  with 
ships  that  come  to  participate  in  our  domestic  business  we  should  nationalize 
them.  With  these  ships  on  Canadian  registry  we  have  a nucleus  to  meet  any 
condition.  It  is  not  always  war  conditions  that  take  foreign  registry  ships 
away,  but  other  emergencies  can  do  that  as  well.  A fleet  registered  in  Canada 
would  be  under  the  direction  and  possibly  the  requisition  of  our  government. 

Ships  used  on  the  inland  waters  should  be  built  in  Canada.  This  would 
mean  sufficient  work  in  the  shipyards  to  help  in  the  continuing  of  the  necessary 
plants  for  ship  repairs.  It  would  also  assist  in  developing  the  country  and 
would  give  us  an  added  protection  in  the  actual  possession  of  facilities  for 
ship-building.  May  I suggest  that  it  is  not  good  judgment  to  depend  too  much 
on  others,  nor  upon  others  for  too  many  services  which  we  can  provide  our- 
selves. All  services  that  we  get  elsewhere  must  be  paid  for  in  Canadian  money 
which  leaves  our  country.  Let  us  keep  in  Canada  all  possible  of  the  too  few 
cents  now  paid  for  Canadian  grain  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

If  our  coasting  privileges  are  to  be  restricted  in  any  way — and  I am  for 
restricting  them — there  will  be  good  results.  If  it  is  considered  that  restriction 
is  not  advisable  from  a national  standpoint,  one  must  at  least  give  consideration 
to  the  influences  other  than  national  that  should  be  reckoned  with.  In  this 
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traffic  on  the  international  waters  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  and  fair  that 
the  privileges  accorded  to  United  States  vessels  should  be  reciprocal  in  nature 
and  that  no  more  should  be  granted  to  them  than  the  United  States  grants  to 
our  vessels. 

I mentioned  the  fact  that  the  American  ships  that  come  over  here  are 
obsolete  and  that  I have  never  known  of  a new  ship  being  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  this  country.  Canadian  shipyards  can  build  new  ships  in  competition 
with  the  American  yards,  with  a reasonable  duty  such  as  is  on  now. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  say  that  the  duty  is  not  high  enough 
on  the  old  ships? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  We  do  not  want  these  old  ships.  In  the  end,  they  are  not  an 
economy  to  this  country.  They  are  brought  here  based  on  a low  sale  price  of  a 
worn-out,  second-hand  article,  and  a duty  of  25  per  cent  is  paid  on  that  price. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  Canadian  grain  would  be  moved  cheaper  by  filling  any 
increasing  demand  that  may  exist  with  new,  big,  modern,  cheap  carrying  vessels. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  mean  there  is  a dumping  of  those  old 
vessels  over  here? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  You  could  not  call  it  dumping  under  the  Act  but  its  effect  in 
Canada  in  the  long  run  would  be  serious  in  preventing  a lowering  of  freight 
rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  How  far  back  were  the  largo  lakers  built  in  our 
shipyards? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Since  1912  I suppose  there  have  been  ten  large  ships  built, 
have  there  not,  Mr.  Enderby? 

Mr.  Enderby:  Twelve. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  During  that  time  there  have  been  brought  into  Canada  only 
two  old  American  ships  of  a size  sufficient  to  be  considered  in  any  way  economical 
carriers,  and  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  new  tonnage,  such  as  would  now 
be  built  here.  The  rest  of  the  ships  that  came  over  were  too  old  to  be  economi- 
cally useful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  How  many  of  those  came? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  There  must  have  been  abouty  forty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  We  heard  this  morning  that  there  were  thirty  out  of 
forty-seven. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Yes,  there  would  be  all  of  that.  I know  at  one  time  there  were 
eleven  in  one  block.  I have  bought  a few  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  may  I refer  to  building  in  Canada  as  against  Great  Britain?  The 
only  thing  Great  Britain  is  concerned  with  in  the  lakes  is  the  canal-size  vessel. 
There  have  been  so  many  of  these  ships  built  in  Great  Britain,  due  to  the  easy 
payment  methods  that  the  shipyards  have  been  able  to  arrange,  that  I do  not 
think  there  is  the  smallest  chance  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  another 
grain  ship  of  that  size  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  So  there  is  nothing  on  the 
lakes  for  Great  Britain  to  be  interested  in  except  special  types  of  ships,  like 
oil  carriers,  package  freight  vessels,  cement  carriers,  or  some  other  special  type. 
If  times  became  reasonably  good,  there  might  be  from  five  to  ten  ships  built  a 
year.  This  would  be  open  to  ship  yards  in  Halifax,  Saint  John,  Levis,  Montreal 
and  on  the  lakes.  There  is  plenty  of  builders  competition  for  that  class  of  boat. 
The  cost  in  Canada  would  be  a little  more,  but  ordinarily  the  cost  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  freight  rates.  In  the  long  run  it  might  have  a little  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  We  were  told  that  the  cost  of  building  in  the  United 
States  was  much  higher  than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  It  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  Canada  for  a lake 
boat. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Senator  Ballantyne  says  he  built  them  much 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  He  was  speaking  about  war  time.  The  Canadian  ship  yards 
(and  they  thank  you  all  for  the  business)  did  build  ships  during  the  war  for 
much  lower  prices  than  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  do  you  think  now? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  I think  it  would  cost  very  much  the  same  to  build  a large  boat 
in  our  lake  ship  yards  as  it  would  cost  in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  no  use 
A figuring  on  new  boats  when  those  old  ones  that  have  become  obsolete  keep 
W coming  over  here.  I should  like  to  see  some  provision  whereby  ships  engaging 
in  our  coastal  trade  should  be  Canadian  built.  If  that  is  not  done  there  should 
be  a duty  placed  on  foreign  built  ships  or  a tax  per  ton  on  the  freight  they  carry. 
Some  such  provision  as  that  would  help  to  build  up  our  country  and  keep  our 
money  at  home.  If  built  in  Canada  we  would  have  the  ships  and  have  the 
money  too. 

As  to  the  shippers  and  the  complaints  they  make,  I may  say  that  I have 
lived  with  them  for  many  years.  All  they  want  is  equal  treatment  among  them- 
selves. They  can  always  ship  grain  to  Buffalo  on  Canadian  ships  and  there  are 
plenty  of  boats  to  carry  it  there.  But  these  boats  must  carry  it  at  a living 
wage.  They  cannot  carry  it  at  a cent  and  one-eighth  per  bushel,  as  do  American 
boats  at  distress  times. 


Now  I wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  part  of  the  Bill  that  deals  with  trans- 
shipment at  Buffalo.  I am  very  happy  to  see  it  there.  I think  there  was  such 
a provision  in  the  old  law — I always  did — and  I think  that  if  proper  action  had 
been  taken,  the  grain  carried  between  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  Montreal  on  an 
American  vessel  would  have  been  confiscated.  I am  surprised  that  the  banks 
were  ready  to  lend  money  or  collateral  of  this  precarious  kind. 

I recall  arguments  that  raged  throughout  this  country  some  years  ago  as  to 
whether  we  should  build  the  Welland  Canal  or  the  Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal. 
I entertained  on  the  largest  lake  ship  of  that  time  the  Government  engineers 
when  they  went  West  on  the  investigations.  There  were  a great  many  reasons 
advanced  against  the  building  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  fear  was  expressed  that 
Oswego  and  Ogdensburg  in  the  United  States  would  be  developed  as  against 
Kingston  and  Prescott.  I mentioned  that  the  first  boats  that  I managed  that 
used  the  canals  were  the  remnants  of  a U.  S.  Lake  Ontario  fleet.  You  may  again 
see  ia  U.  S.  Lake  Ontario  fleet,  and  very  soon  you  will  have  to  apply  the  present 
Buffalo  transhipment  situation  to  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg.  When  you  are 
thinking  of  this  present  transhipment  at  Buffalo,  think  of  it  as  at  Oswego  and 
Ogdensburg,  as  you  must  provide  for  the  future. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  to  say,  they  may  become  transfer 

points  for  grain? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  They  will.  The  State  of  New  York  has  been  working  for 

two  years  at  Washington  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  the 
canal  and  deepen  it.  The  Hudson  River  has  been  deepened  to  Albany,  where 
great  improvements  are  going  on  and  where  a great  elevator  has  been  built. 
They  are  hoping  to  secure  some  of  our  grain.  Once  Albany  and  Oswego  are 
developed  there  will  not  be  so  much  demand  for  Kingston  and  Prescott,  and 
if  you  let  American  boats  carry  grain  to  Oswego  for  furtherance  to  Montreal 
there  will  not  be  any  business  reserved  for  Canadian  boats.  Oswego  and 
f Ogdensburg  are  almost  all  the  way  to  Montreal. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  because  they  are  so  close  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Yes,  and  with  these  big  United  States  fleets  I do  not  think 

we  Canadians  wTould  have  much  chance. 
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The  main  point  that  I make  is  that  we  should  try  to  build  our  coasting 
ships  in  Canada,  and  should  stop  old  American  boats  from  coming  over.  Give 
the  Canadian  boats,  Canadian  sailors,  and  Canadian  ship  yards  a chance  to 
continue;  keep  the  money  here  that  we  are  sending  abroad  for  new  boats. 

We  need  never  be  concerned  about  the  supremacy  of  the  port  of  Montreal. 

It  is  the  leading  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  will  continue  to  be.  But  we 
must  attend  to  these  other  things  so  that  Montreal  will  not  be  satisfied  to  be 
the  first  grain  port  working  about  sixty  per  cent  efficient  but  with  efficiency 
at  one  hundred  per  cent, 

Hon.  Air.  McRae:  Mr.  Wolvin,  you  referred  to  some  of  the  ships  coming’ 

from  the  United  States  as  out  of  date.  How  much  cheaper  can  a new,  modern 
boat  carry  wheat  than  these  antiquated  ships  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Well,  we  will  put  it  this  way.  The  ship  that  carries  200,000 
bushels  of  grain  is  an  obsolete  ship.  Another  ship  with  an  equal  crew,  or  may 
be  two  more  men,  will  carry  practically  twice  as  much  grain.  She  will  be  a 
new  ship,  will  be  easier  on  fuel,  and  will  make  Tetter  time.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  I would  say  she  would  carry  the  grain  for  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  what  the  other  boats  could  carry  it  at.  That  is  approximate. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  That  would  be  one-third  less. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Pretty  close  to  one-third  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  our  fleet  at  the  present 

time  is  not  very  modern,  that  we  have  many  old  boats  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy,  should  be  withdrawn. 

Air.  Wolvin:  You  have  sufficient  modern  ships  to  carry  all  the  grain.  All 

you  need  is  despatch.  The  trouble  here  is  that  these  boats  sell  storage  instead 
of  transportation.  A ship  is  nothing  but  a contractor,  he  contracts  to  do  some- 
thing he  thinks  he  can  do  within  a certain  number  of  days,  and  if  he  is  tied 
up  he  loses. 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  Where  do  the  tie  ups  occur? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  At  the  unloading  points. 

Hon,  Mr.  McRae:  At  Montreal? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  At  Montreal  and  other  points.  Montreal  congests  and  the 

grain  backs  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  I have  seen  a big  laker,  the  Wolvin.  What  is  her 

tonnage? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  She  is  a small  boat  now.  She  is  about  532  feet  long  and 

has  a beam  of  56  feet.  Her  capacity  is  10,000  tons.  What  is  the  Lemoyne, 
Mr.  Enderby? 

Mr.  Enderby:  636  feet  by  70  feet  beam. 

Air.  Wolvin:  There  are  plenty  of  15,000  ton  boats.  This  shows  how 

rapidly  things  progress.  The  Wolvin  is  not  obsolete  to-day;  she  was  built  just 
at  the  time  the  big  change  came,  when  they  opened  up  the  decks  so  that  those 
big  unloading  grabs  can  go  down  into  the  hold  and  take  out  all  the  cargo 
without  shovelling,  and  spouts  can  be  run  into  hatches  which  are  at  twelve- 
foot  centres  instead  of  twenty-four  foot  centres.  In  addition  to  the  heavier  cost 
of  carrying  grain  on  the  old  boats,  it  would  cost  five  to  ten  cents*  a ton  more 
to  take  coal  and  ore  out  of  an  old  boat  than  it  would  to  take  it  out  of  a 
modern  boat.  7 { 4 

Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  In  order  to  avoid  this  congestion  at  Montreal  do  you 

think  there  should  be  more  storage? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  No.  I think  we  alread}^  have  more  than  we  need.  There  is 
a difference  of  opinion  on  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McRae:  What  could  be  done  to  avoid  this  undue  congestion? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  Well,  we  should  stop  trying  to  take  everything  down  to  the 

seaboard  where  the  foreigner  can  buy  it  on  a minute’s  notice.  You  are  giving 
too  much  accommodation.  First  thing  you  know  you  will  have  a Grain 
Exchange  in  Montreal  trading  in  grain  at  Montreal.  The  place  for  our  grain  is 
in  Kingston  and  west.  Of  course  we  need  a good  portion  at  Montreal,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  any  such  quantities  as  we  have  had  down  there.  This 
would  give  steamship  men  and  shippers  a better  chance  to  do  business  intelli- 
gently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  I remember  seeing  a string  of  boats  from  the 

lakes  tied  up  at  the  port  of  Montreal  for  days  and  days. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  That  used  to  hurt  me  very  much.  Talk  about  extrava- 

gances of  the  past  few  years — thirty  or  forty  ships  lying  there  for  thirty  days, 
for  nothing  but  storage,  seemed  to  me  one  great  waste. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Was  that  grain  already  sold? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  It  was  not  sold.  It  might  have  been  sold  for  shipment  sixty 
days  later,  but  instead  of  paying  storage  on  it  at  the  elevator  it  was  in  the  boats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  are  advocating  the  exclusion  of  Americans,  from 
coastwise  shipping,  and  the  imposition  of  a heavy  duty  on  foreign  built  ships? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  If  we  want  to  continue  to  give  ships  built  within  the  British 
Dominions  the  right  to  register  and  take  part  in  the  lake  trade,  then  I say  they 
should  pay  a duty.  Ships  are  the  only  commodity  coming  into  Canada,  paying 
their  own  way,  and  then  enter  free  of  duty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  If  we  had  those  two  things  how  would  it  affect  the 
freight  rate  to  the  producer?  Is  he  going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  his  freight 
rates  or  not? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  I do  not  think  so.  There  are  so  many  ships  now,  and  com- 
petition is  so  keen,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  see  any  increased  rate  due  to 
this.  We  have  opened  up  Vancouver.  That  has  taken  a big  load  off  the  Great 
Lakes  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  lake  shipping  season,  which  is  the 
time  of  our  peak  load.  You  have  a route  through  Vancouver,  one  through 
Hudson  Bay,  one  through  Montreal  and  one  through  United  States  Atlantic 
ports.  They  are  all  g:oing  to  continuously  compete  to  make  the  through  rates. 
A few  boats  on  the  lakes  cannot  monopolize  or  hold  a rate.  Those  routes  are 
in  competition  all  the  time.  There  will  come  a time  when  Canadian  owners 
will  get  profitable  rates  again.  They  need  them.  They  are  entitled  to  get  and 
I hope  they  soon  will  get  some  real  earnings  to  cover  their  bad  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Of  course,  that  is  the  big  question,  whether,  if  these 

things  are  done,  they  will  result  in  an  increase  of  rates  wrhich  the  producer  claims 
he  will  bear. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  I do  not  think  they  will.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
ship  is  infinitesimal  when  spread  over  the  tonnage  it  carries.  It  amounts  to 
very  little. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sharpe:  Why  did  the  Government  have  to  suspend  the  coasting 
laws  in  1923? 

Mr.  Wolvin:  I don’t  just  recall  1923.  They  have  been  suspended  twice. 
I was  not  in  touch  with  the  matter  in  1923. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  They  are  suspended  now. 

Mr.  Wolvin:  The  coasting  laws  are  suspended  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Yes.  American  ships  are  engaged  in  our  coastal 
trade. 
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Mr.  Wolvin:  They  are  only  in  in  violation  of  the  law,  in  my  opinion. 
There  was  congestion  one  fall  and  freight  rates  went  up  because  there  was  not 
going  to  be  sufficient  tonnage — I am  sure  it  was  old  contracts  the  shippers  had — 
and  they  got  American  boats  and  lined  up  behind  the  Canadian  boats.  It  was 
a case  of  saving  the  shippers  loss.  We  would  have  carried  just  as  much  grain 
with  the  Canadian  boats  alone.  But  when  it  comes  to  storage,  sometimes  there 
is  a need  for  tonnage. 

I have  never  known  the  Canadian  vessel  owners  to  raise  any  great  objection 
to  vessels  coming  in  at  such  a time,  but  I think  something  should  be  paid  for 
the  privilege.  I can  remember  only  once  that  we  had  winter  congestion  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William.  It  was  said  that  a large  number  of  ships  were 
needed,  that  one  hundred  were  wanted.  I arranged  for  many  of  them  all  at 
once.  One  company  sent  a*  small  fleet  with  the  idea  of  rendering  service.  They 
received  reasonably  good  rates.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  going  to  be  a need 
up  there  for  that  class  of  winter  storage,  and  these  U.S.  boats  were  all  loaded 
and  were  given  permission  to  discharge  at  Canadian  ports.  Out  of  the  lot,  I 
do  not  think  more  than  three  or  four  discharged  at  Canadian  ports.  In  the 
spring  the  traffic  all  moved  out  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

We  have  some  other  witnesses  here  who  want  to  give  evidence  along  the 
line  of  what  we  have  already  heard;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  representatives 
who  desire  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  regulations  regarding  pilots  and 
pilotage.  I should  like  to  ask  those  men  if  they  would  object  to  our  continuing 
along  the  present  line  and  taking  up  pilotage  afterwards? 

Mr.  Pierre  Casgrain,  M.P.:  That  is  satisfactory  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  Now  we  will  ask  Mr.  Boyd,  who  represents  the  Bay  Port 
Elevators,  to  give  us  some  information. 

Mr.  Leslie  H.  Boyd:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I am  here  to  support 
the  memorandum  which  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  yesterday,  in  connection  with 
the  position  of  the  Bay  port  elevators.  I happen  to  be  operating  an  elevator 
at  Collingwood,  with  a,  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels.  The  Georgian  Bay 
elevators  as  a whole  have  a capacity  of  about  28,000,000  bushels.  Now,  if  we 
could  have  more  grain  moving  through  the  Bay  than  we  have  been  receiving 
in  the  past  few  years,  it  would  keep  our  facilities  operating  most  of  the  year; 
and  if  we  got  a continuous  movement  or  a transfer  movement  through  those 
houses,  we  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  tariff  as  a consequence.  As  it  is  now, 
with  the  movement  only  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sumfmer  or  the 
early  fall,  prior  to  the  close  of  navigation,  very  few  months  are  left  within 
which  we  can  do  business. 

Some  of  these  elevators  have  been  built  for  many  years,  and  I would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  at  the  time  they  were  built  we  did  not  have 
the  alternative  Vancouver  route.  When  the  Vancouver  elevator  was  first  built 
I happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  Grain  Commission,  and  the  grain  that  moved 
through  Vancouver  into  the  elevator  there  amounted  to  only  100,000  bushels 
the  first  year.  That  business  has  steadily  grown,  and  six  or  seven  years  ago 
the  elevators  there  handled  almost  100,000,000  bushels.  This  year  it  looks 
as  if  the  Vancouver  elevators  will  handle  about  130,000,000  bushels  of  our  crop. 

Now,  I should  like  to  say  firstly,  that  when  the  grain  started  to  move  to 
Vancouver  it  moved  only  from  Alberta;  but  the  line  has  gradually  crept  east- 
ward until  at  the  present  time  the  movement  to  Vancouver  reaches  as  far 
east  as  Regina.  So  that  with  a dividing  line  almost  dividing  the  Prairie 
provinces  in  two,  the  Vancouver  port  has  taken  away  from  the  movement  of 
grain  to  the  east  practically  half  the  crop  each  year.  That  leaves  the  Georgian 
Bay  elevators  in  a very  critical  position  to-day.  We  feel  that  unless  something 
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is  done  to  bring  to  the  Georgian  Bay  that  grain  which  naturally  belongs  to  it, 
instead  of  having  it  pass  through  Buffalo,  the  position  of  the  Bay  elevators  is 
going  to  be  very  serious. 

I may  say  that  in  conjunction  with  those  elevators  at  the  Bay,  we  link 
with  ourselves  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
because  without  their  assistance  our  elevators  at  the  Bay  cannot  move  our 
grain  further  east.  So  with  the  co-operative  movement  between  the  Bay 
elevators  and  the  railways,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  with  the  capacity  we 
have  got  and  with  the  continuous  transfer  movement  we  can  very  well  take 
care  of  the  Canadian  crop;  that  is,  including,  I mean,  the  movement  through 
Montreal  proper. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  told  you,  the  suggestion  in  this  Bill  is  very 
satisfactory  and  acceptable  to  the  Bay  elevators.  We  feel  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  should  get  this  protection. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  What  is  the  provision  that  affects  the  Bay 
elevators  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:  We  feel  that  if  this  coastal  regulation  is  enforced  it  will  have 
a tendency  to  bring  more  grain  to  the  Bay  elevators  during  the  summer  and 
early  spring,  which  we  have  not  got  now. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I am  not  just  clear  why  it  will.  I hope  it  will. 

Mr.  Boyd:  We  feel  that. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Just  why? 

Mr.  Boyd:  We  feel  that  if  this  regulation,  which  says  that  this  grain  must 
move — I am  not  referring  to  the  six  cent  preference,  because  that  is  a question 
entirely  by  itself — but  we  feel  that  this  prohibition  on  an  American  bringing 
grain  to  Buffalo,  unloading  or  transferring  to  another  American  vessel,  and 
taking  it  to  Montreal,  will  have  a tendency  to  bring  more  grain  to  the  Bay 
ports  and  transfer  it  by  rail  to  Montreal  and  east  to  Saint  John  and  Halifax 
in  winter. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  say  you  feel  that.  I hope  your  feelings 
are  true  and  faithful  to  the  facts.  But  why  would  it  do  so?  I cannot  get  that 
in  my  head. 

Mr.  Boyd:  There  is  a natural  movement  to  Buffalo,  senator. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd:  There  is,  I might  say,  an  unnatural  movement  to  the  Bay  port 
elevators  and  transfer  by  rail.  If  we  can  get  a water  and  rail  route  from  the 
Bay  port  elevators  to  Montreal  and  to  Saint  John  and  Halifax  which  is  a com- 
petitive rate,  we  feel  that  the  Bay  elevators  will  benefit  that  much. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Sure  they  will;  but  that  is  not  in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Boyd:  But  the  coastal  law  regulation  is  going  to  affect  us.  That  is 
our  feeling,  anyway.  Whether  that  will  work  out  in  practice  or  not,  we  hope  and 
feel  that  it  will. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  because  the  American  boats  cannot  take  the  grain 
first  to  Buffalo  and  later  on  down  to  Montreal,  therefore  that  grain  would  not 
go  to  Buffalo,  but  to  a Bay  port  elevator? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  we  feel  that.  Whether  in  practice  it  will  work  out  or  not 
remains  to  be  proved. 

Yesterday  Senator  Meighen  referred  to  the  regulation  and  its  effect  on  the 
movement  of  grain  through  Montreal.  From  my  experience  on  the  grain  com- 
mission for  several  years,  I know  there  was  a great  movement  of  American  grain 
through  Montreal,  and  one  year  I think  some  90,000,000  bushels  moved  through. 
There  "was  a peculiar  reason  for  that  movement.  At  that  time  there  was  a big 
demand  in  Germany  for  a particular  kind  of  barley.  They  called  it  a malting 
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barley,  but  it  was  really  barley  taken  over  there  for  hog  feed.  There  was  also 
a big  demand  for  off  grade  Amber  Durum  wheat,  which  was  brought  to  Mont- 
real by  American  shippers  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  water  route  from 
Chicago  and  Duluth  was  cheaper,  and,  secondly,  they  found  by  bringing  it  into 
Montreal  they  could  get  seaboard  inspection,  which  was  a more  favourable 
inspection,  being  an  inspection  as  to  milling  value  rather  than  the  inspection 
they  had  to  take  out  of  New  York,  which  was  a mechanical  inspection.  I 
know  these  facts  because  I made  an  investigation.  That  is  the  reason  why  a 
large  quantity  of  that  trade  moved  through  Montreal.  The  trade  fell  off  for 
some  reason,  but  I feel  Montreal  will  get  that  business  back  again  if  it  returns, 
because  it  is  the  best  route  as  between  New  York  and  Montreal- 

Hon.  Air.  McLennan:  In  the  old  days  a great  deal  of  corn  was  shipped 
out  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  advantages  being  the  cooler  route  rendered  the 
corn  less  liable  to  heat. 


Air.  Boyd:  Yes,  it  is  the  cooler  route,  senator,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  that  because  the  grain  has  less  tendency  to  heat  going  in  that  direction. 

Hon.  Air.  McLennan:  Has  that  trade  all  disappeared? 

Mr.  Boyd:  No,  there  is  quite  a little  corn  moves  through,  but  the  importa- 
tion of  South  African  and  Argentine  corn,  which  comes  around  now  into  Mont- 
real, has  offset  that.  To-day  in  Alontreal  there  are  quite  a few  bushels  of 
Argentine  corn,  but  South  African  corn  is  at  a premium.  I understand  to-day 
there  is  a firm  looking  for  a boat  which  has  220,000  bushels  of  South  African 
corn  on  it.  The  boat  is  on  its  way  to  England.  They  are  trying  to  divert  it  to 
Montreal. 

Hon.  Air.  Griesbach:  Why  should  it  go  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Boyd:  It  is  sold  out  through  the  West.  It  is  brought  out  this  way. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  a stock  feed- 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  AIeighen:  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  bring  in  corn  from 
South  Africa  to  feed  stock  in  WYstern  Canada? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I feel,  senator,  that  they  must  really  use  that  corn  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Chairman:  Eventually  the  hogs  eat  it. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  as  mash. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  Mr.  Boyd,  you  were  chairman  of  the  Grain 
Commission  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  twelve  years. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  AIeighen:  In  your  opinion,  will  the  putting  into  effect  of 
this  definition  as  to  coastal  traffic,  thereby  reserving  to  Canadian  vessels  the 
Fort  William-Buffalo- Alontreal  trade,  have  a tendency  to  raise  rates  on  the 
lakes  as  against  the  producer? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I do  not  think  so,  senator.  My  reason  for  saying  it  is  this- 
There  is,  as  you  know,  a statute  The  Inland  Water,  Lake  Freights  Act,  which 
gives  the  Grain  Commission  the  right  to  regulate  those  rates  and  fix  a maximum 
rate.  If  the  Grain  Commission  passes  a maximum  rate,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  low  it  goes,  and  that  power  is  there.  If  the  Act  is  not  sufficient,  practically, 
it  can  be  made  so. 

Right  Hon.  Air.  Meighen:  It  was  in  effect  when  you  were  chairman. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  it  came  into  effect  during  my  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  In  1923? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Tell  us  why  it  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Why  the  Act  was  suspended? 

Hon-  Mr.  Dandurand:  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Was  it  in  1923 — 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes  The  fall  of  1923.  A very  strong  coasting 
law  had  recently  been  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  There  was  a crisis,  and  I think  the  American  boats 
were  involved. 

Mr.  Boyd:  If  that  is  the  explanation  you  want,  I will  give  it.  When  the 
Act  was  passed — I think  Senator  Meighen  knows  this  very  well,  too — it  was 
found  impractical  in  that  it  applied  to  an  international  situation;  that  is,  the 
fixing  of  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes  could  only  be  applied  to  Canadian  vessels, 
and  the  American  vessels  refused  to  abide  by  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Boyd:  It  was  found  necessary  to  clear  up  the  situation,  because  it 
became  very  serious  when  the  American  boats  would  not  come  in.  We  had 
a big  crop,  the  movement  was  on,  and  these  boats  refused  to  come  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  Because  you  were  fixing  a maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Boyd:  No,  but  the  Act  said  that  every  vessel  owner  had  to  file  his 
tariff  with  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  Now,  the  American  boats  said, 
and  they  told  me  themselves,  “We  will  not  agree  to  that  because  we  have  never 
submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  if  we  agree  to  that 
Canadian  statute  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  say,  Tome  in  under 
us?  ” At  that  time  they  were  not,  and  that  was  the  reason. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I see.  The  result  was  that  the  American 
competition  was  driven  out  even  as  respects  rates  from  Fort  William  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  because  they  would  all  have  to  file  their  tariff. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes.  It  comes  back  to  me  now. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Some  arrangement  was  made  temporarily  whereby  we  could  get 
the  grain  moving.  That  is  all  the  Grain  Commission  was  interested  in,  to 
move  the  crop.  When  we  made  the  shipper,  instead  of  the  vessel  owner  file  his 
charter,  the  rates  had  gone  up  to  twelve  and  thirteen  cents  while  the  crisis  was 
on.  The  moment  we  changed  that  regulation  and  the  shipper  had  to  file  his 
charter,  the  rates  dropped  to  six  or  seven  cents,  and  dropped  quickly. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  If  this  traffic  is  reserved  for  Canadian  vessels, 
do  you  think  the  protection  afforded  the  western  producer  by  the  Grain  Commis- 
sion will  be  really  effective? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I do,  sir. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  think  it  will  be  necessary?  Do  you 
think  the  competition  of  the  Buffalo  route  will  be  a sufficient  controlling  factor? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I do  not  think  if  the  regulations  as  proposed  in  this  Act  are 
adopted  the  farmer  need  fear  there  will  be  a rise  in  rates. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : Will  there  be  a rise  at  all? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I do  not  think  so.  I really  feel  that.  I am  entirely  disinterested 
now,  and  I honestly  feel  from  my  experience  that  Canadian  ship  owners  operat- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  will  not  attempt  unduly  to  raise  rates. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  How  can  they  raise  rates  in  respect  of  any 
shipment  if  the  shipper  can  ship  his  w'heat  via  Buffalo  and  New  York  at  his 
option  by  American  boats? 

Mr.  Boyd:  There  is  a statute  which  says  that  the  shipper  has  to  file  his 
charter  rates.  Those  charter  rates  have  to  be  filed  with  the  Grain  Commission 
every  day.  Every  day  the  Grain  Commission  knows  what  charters  have  been 
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made  and  at  what  rates.  I know  in  my  time  after  the  statute  was  in  effect 
we  checked  them  every  day,  and  if  there  was  an  undue  rise  we  made  an  inquiry 
for  the  reason.  I feel  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  hold  the  rates  down  to 
a fair  and  reasonable  basis.  I believe  to-day  that  that  Act  is  applicable. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Is  it  applied? 

Mr.  Boyd:  When  necessary.  I know  that  when  I was  in  Winnipeg  last  fall 
— iat  the  time  of  which  I think  Mr.  Bredt  was  speaking — I think  the  Grain 
Commission  advised  the  boats  that  that  rate  was  high  enough  and  had  to  go 
down.  I think  Mr.  Bredt  mentioned  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  was  last  fall? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes.  I happened  to  be  in  Winnipeg  just  on  that  day. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : I suppose  the  case  of  the  American  boats 
seeking  distress  cargoes,  and  the  consequent  temporary  reduction  in  rates  that 
would  take  place  in  that  event,  will  not  be  possible  under  this  Bill? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I do  not  think  so. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Then  in  individual  cases  there  would  be  a loss 
to  the  producer,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Boyd:  The  only  loss  to  the  producer  would  be  if  there  was  not  sufficient 
Canadian  tonnage  to  move  the  crop.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  senator, — 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  know  there  is. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes.  But  at  a particular  season  of  the  year  when  the  crop  starts 
to  flow  to  Fort  William  and  certain  shippers  of  grain  want  to  move  it  to  an 
east  point,  or  to  put  it  in  a forward  position,  as  Mr.  Smith  said,  there  may  be 
a demand  for  a lot  of  tonnage,  as  there  is  always  a like  demand  for  anything 
else  during  a certain  period  of  time.  At  that  time  there  may  be  a demand  for 
tonnage  which  cannot  possibly  be  supplied.  But  I have  sat  here  for  the  last 
two  days  listening  to  this  discussion,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  producer  would  not  suffer  any  injury  by  an  increase  in  rates  by  the  putting 
into  effect  of  the  proposed  Act  that  you  are  discussing  here. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Do  you  think,  though,  it  would  result  in  a less 
quantity  going  via  the  American  Atlantic,  ports? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I feel  from  my  experience  that  that  would  result. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  would  be  better  for  our  own  eastern  ports? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I think  so.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  Halifax  and  East 
Saint  John  are  going  to  benefit. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  We  hear  a good  deal  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  reciprocity  and  more  favourable  trade  relations  with  other 
countries.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  a proposal  by  them  to  put  their 
coasting  laws  on  as  favourable  a basis  for  Canadian  ships  as  our  coasting  laws 
at  the  present  time  are  for  American  ships? 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  should  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Boyd:  I do  not  know  what  effect  it  would  have,  but  anything  reciprocal 
under  which  Canada  is  going  to  benefit,  I think  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Has  Mr.  Boyd  anything  to  suggest  as  to  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  carried  out;  how  would  that 
affect  the  situation? 

Mr.  Boyd:  You  mean  in  what  respect,  senator? 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  If  the  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  is  com- 
pleted, and  ocean-going  ships  can  come  up  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  if  they  want 
to — I do  not  say  they  will — would  that  affect  the  general  rate  situation  on  the 
lakes? 
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Mr.  Boyd:  It  is  only  my  opinion,  senator,  but  I will  give  it  to  you  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I do  not  think  you  will  find  any  ocean-going  boats  coming  up  the 
canal,  because  I do  not  think  it  will  be  profitable  for  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
first  place,  these  ocean-going  boats  cannot  be  built  the  way  our  lake  carriers 
are  built.  Our  lake  carriers  are  nothing  but  great  big  hulks,  whereas  ocean- 
going boats  have  to  have  between  decks  to  stabilize  them.  So  it  will  not  be 
profitable  for  those  ocean-going  boats  to  come  up  to  load  and  unload  grain, 
because  it  costs  too  much  to  trim  it  and  to  load  and  unload  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  The  light  boats  will  go  down  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Will  that  affect  the  situation? 

Mr.  Boyd:  The  Georgian  Bay  situation,  but  I do  not  think  it  will  affect  the 
other  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  The  ocean  boat  is  so  much  heavier. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  and  I cannot  see  how  those  boats  can  move  up  to  the  docks. 
The  water  would  have  to  be  deepened  at  the  docks,  all  your  facilities  would 
have  to  be  changed. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Graham:  The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  more  a power  than 
a navigation  project. 

Mr.  Boyd:  It  is — a great  part  of  it,  anyway. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  Hudson 
Bay  route  as  a rate  controlling  factor,  Mr.  Boyd. 

Mr.  Boyd:  I am  only  giving  my  own  opinion  now,  Senator  Meighen.  The 
Hudson  Bay  route  as  a factor  can  only  be  gauged  when  the  grain  moves  through 
the  Hudson  Bay  elevator  and  its  facilities  on  the  same  basis  as  it  moves  through 
the  other  competitive  elevators.  To-day  it  does  not  do  that.  To-day  they 
get  free  storage — I do  not  know  whether  they  get  free  elevation — which  the 
other  elevators  do  not  get.  I think  as  a comparison  to-day  the  time  is  not 
ripe  to  judge  it. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Is  there  any  grain  moving  even  with  the  free 
storage? 

Mr.  Boyd:  No,  there  is  only  capacity,  as  I understand  it,  of  2,000,000 
bushels  at  Hudson  Bay,  and  there  is  only  a certain  period  of  navigation  when 
boats  can  come  in.  If  you  get  your  grain  there  after  the  last  boat  goes  out, 
you  will  have  to  pay  one  cent  per  bushel  per  month  on  your  grain,  and  that 
for  nine  months  is  nine  cents.  I do  not  know  any  company  that  would  want 
to  keep  its  grain  there  for  that  period  of  time.  You  may  say  to  me  that  Montreal 
is  closed  for  five  months  of  the  year.  That  is  true.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Hudson  route  there  is  uncertainty  yet  as  to  the  facilities  both  in  the  way  of 
boats  and,  as  one  witness  mentioned  the  other  day,  insurance.  There  are  so 
many  factors  entering  into  the  question  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  that  I do  not 
think  to-day  you  can  put  it  on  a comparative  basis  at  all  with  Montreal, 
Georgian  Bay  or  Vancouver. 

The  Chairman-:  Any  further  questions?  I thank  you,  Mr.  Boyd. 

Is  Mr.  Gordon  P.  Campbell  here?  He  is  said  to  be  representing  the  Norris 
Grain  Company,  Limited. 

Gordon  P.  Campbell  (representing  the  Norris  Grain  Company,  Limited) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a telegram  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Field,  President  of  the  Norris 
Grain  Company,  whp  are  very  large  shippers  of  grain  and  members  of  the 
exchange.  I will  file  a copy  of  the  telegram.  It  reads  as  follows: — 
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New  York,  N.Y.  12.10  p.m. 

G.  P.  Campbell, 

Chateau,  Ottawa. 

In  connection  with  proposed  new  Shipping  Act  I authorize  you  to 
express  my  views  which  are  as  follows  Quote  I favor  the  protection  of 
Canadian  ship  owners  provided  these  interests  will  haul  the  water  borne 
grain  from  Lake  Superior  at  fair  and  equitable  rates  as  these  ships  are 
hiring  Canadian  labour  and  purchasing  all  their  supplies  and  equipment 
for  operation  in  Canada  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
other  industries  STOP  It  is  very  evident  that  some  protection  must  be 
afforded  Canadian  ships  othewise  this  industry  will  go  into  decay  in  fact 
practically  all  Canadian  Shipping  Companies  in  past  few  years  have 
suffered  very  heavy  losses  STOP  I would  point  out  that  the  competition 
of  American  tonnage  on  the  Upper  Lakes  is  quite  unfair  as  owing  to  their 
profitable  ore  and  coal  contracts  which  are  not  available  to  the  Canadian 
tonnage  they  can  afford  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  carry  grain  below 
cost  on  account  of  the  aforementioned  ore  and  coal  contracts  STOP 
To  my  mind  it  is  essential  that  the  Canadian  Shipping  interests  be 
allowed  to  exist  under  fair  and  equitable  conditions  STOP  I might  also 
mention  that  in  addition  to  the  unfair  competition  by  United  States  Lake 
tonnage  the  Canadian  water  transportation  business  has  been  badly 
injured  by  the  excessive  amount  of  grain  which  has  been  diverted  by  the 
Canadian  Railroads  to  Vancouver  as  against  the  movement  via  Fort 
William  STOP  The  Canadian  Shipping  industry  has  provided  in  recent 
years  ample  carrying  capacity  to  move  a much  larger  amount  of  grain 
than  has  been  available  at  Fort  William  also  terminal  facilities  every- 
where from  Fort  William  east  have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  so  that  this  industry  is  now  geared  up  for  much  greater  volume 
than  has  been  available  during  the  past  few  years  and  unless  this  business 
is  provided  this  industry  can  never  exist. 

C.  C.  Field  Norris  Grain  Co.  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  President. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : The  Norris  Company  are  shipping  grain,  but 
are  they  in  the  shipping  business  itself? 

Mr.  Campbell:  No,  they  are  not,  sir. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  They  are  not  on  the  Council  of  the  Grain 
Exchange,  apparently? 

Mr.  Campbell:  Well,  I do  not  know  what  their  position  is  on  the  Grain 
Exchange,  except  that  they  are  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  They  are  a big  concern. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Yes.  I might  say  that  I spoke  to  Mr.  Field  on  the  tele- 
phone and  he  expressed  the  feeling  after  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
that  Buffalo  is  not  cut  off  at  all  from  the  movement,  that  is  to  say  that  when 
they  ship  grain  from  Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur  and'  they  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  move  through  Montreal  or  through  New  York,  they  can 
still  move  it  in  Canadian  vessels  and  when  they  get  it  to  Buffalo  they  can  move 
it  either  way.  They  also  feel  that  the  Bay  ports  are  offering  very  good  facilities 
for  the  storing  of  grain.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  they  have  stored  during 
the  past  winter  between  seven  and  eight  million  bushels  of  grain  at  Bay  ports. 
As  I say,  they  do  not  feel  that  the  provisions  of  this  measure  will  cut  off  that 
Buffalo  movement  in  the  least. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  increase  in  rates  they  feel  of  course  that  the  rates 
should  not  be  increased.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Field  pointed  out  that  we  are 
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dependent  upon  the  Canadian  tonnage  to  move  the  grain,  and  it  is  only  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  that  American  tonnage  will  come  in.  Therefore  unless  the 
Canadian  ships  are  suppoted  so  that  they  can  operate,  the  situation  would  work 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  shippers  in  the  end. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  now  heard  all  those  who  have  come  here  to  speak 
to  us  on  this  phase.  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  we  will  next  hear  representatives  of 
the  pilotage  interests.  Mr.  Jean  St.  Germain  is  here  representing  the  pilots  of 
the  Montreal  district. 

Mr.  Jean  St.  Germain:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  members,  I have 
made  up  a memorandum,  and  you  will  notice  that  it  does  not  contain  any  sug- 
gestions for  radical  changes  in  the  Bill  as  drawn.  The  object  is  principally  to 
refer  to  what  we  consider  are  discrepancies.  First  I should  like  to  refer  to 
article  3,  paragraph  70,  on  page  8 of  the  Bill.  This  reads: 

Pilotage  Authority  means  any  existing  pilotage  authority  and  any 
persons  authorized  by  the  Governor  in  Council  to  appoint  or  license 
pilots  or  fix  or  alter  rates  of  pilotage;  if  the  pilotage  authority  is  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  it  includes  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine. 

Now  I will  refer  to  article  382,  which  says: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Part,  or  of  any  Act  for  the  time 
being  in  force  in  its  pilotage  district,  every  pilotage  authority  shall,  within 
its  district,  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  by  by-law  confirmed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  to 
do  certain  things. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  says  what  the  powers  of  the  pilotage 
authorities  will  be.  The  first  clause  that  you  read  merely  said  that  if  the 
pilotage  authority  is  the  Minister  of  Marine  it  includes  the  Deputy  Minister. 
But  they  would  have  no  more  powers  than  are  conferred  on  them  by  section  382. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  I.  thought  that  the  Minister  could  not  give  his  powers 
to  anyone  else  because  he  is  governed  by  this  article  382,  and  paragraph  (p) 
of  that  article  reads: — 

to  authorize  the  pilotage  authority  to  delegate  to  any  person  or  persons 
either  generally  or  with  reference  to  any  particular  matter  all  or  any 
of  the  powers  of  such  pilotage  authority. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  are  saying  that  if,  for  example,  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  constitutes  the  Minister  a pilotage  authority,  the  Minister 
then  could  not  constitute  the  Deputy  a pilotage  authority? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  I believe  that  the  Minister  himself  is  the  pilotage 
authority,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  he  could  not  delegate  his  power  unless 
duly  authorized  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  By  by-law  confirmed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  : Yes,  quite.  But  it  says  now  that  the  Minister  of  Marine 
includes  the  Deputy  Minister.  Furthermore,  it  says  here  that  the  pilotage 
authority  may  fix  or  alter  rates.  That  is  covered  by  paragraph  ( h ) of 

article  382. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  : As  I understand  it,  you  do  not  want  the  Deputy 
Minister  to  be  a pilotage  authority? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Not  unless  he  is  appointed  such  by  by-law  confirmed  by 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I do  not  think  he  can  be  a pilotage  authority 
in  any  other  way.  My  advise  is  that  the  Justice  Department  rules  that  the 
definition  you  read  has  not  the  effect  of  enabling  the  Deputy  Minister  to  be 
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a pilotage  authority  and  therefore  in  the  position  of  the  Minister.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  he  be  named  specifically  in  the  by-law  and  that  this  be  approved  by 
Order  in  Council,  even  if  the  Bill  is  left  as  it  is  now.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  ruled  that,  and  that  is  the  way  it  struck  me  when  I read  it. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  It  is  a new  clause. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  shall  look  into  it. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  We  propose  a change  in  paragraph  (n)  of  article  382, 
to  make  it  read  as  follows: — 

Limit  the  period  during  which  any  licence  to  a Pilot  shall  be  in 
force,  elsewhere  than  in  the  pilotage  district  of  Montreal,  to  a term  not 
less  than  two  years  from  its  date,  etc. 

That  is,  we  propose  the  insertion  of  the  words  “ elsewhere  than  in  the 
pilotage  district  of  Montreal.” 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  That  is,  that  there  should  be  no  limit  in 
Montreal? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Yes,  that  is  the  object,  and  I will  explain  why.  There 
is  a pilot  fund  created  by  the  Minister  in  Montreal. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  On  account  of  the  existence  of  that  fund  you 
say  it  would  not  be  fair  to  limit  the  licences  to  two  years  in  Montreal? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Yes.  Furthermore,  I humbly  submit  to  this  honourable 
body  that  if  it  is  a case  of  checking  on  the  pilots,  this  is  already  provided  for 
because  every  year  at  about  this  season  the  pilots  are  submitted  to  a very 
strict  examination  of  eyesight,  hearing,  so  on,  and  there  is  a record  of  their 
conduct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  When  you  speak  of  the  Montreal  pilotage  district,  do 
you  mean  from  Montreal  and  westward  or  between  Montreal  and  Quebec? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  I mean  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  but  I do  not 
include  Quebec  because  that  is  already  excluded  by  paragraph  (1).  I believe 
the  pilotage  district  of  Quebec  was  founded  before  Confederation,  and  they  have 
laws  of  their  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  There  are  pilots  west  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  I do  not  know  where  they  come  from,  but  pilots  are 
obtained  west  of  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  But  there  is  no  pilot  board  there. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  May  I now  draw  your  attention  to  article  398?  We 
would  like  to  see  this  changed  to  read  as  follows: — 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  retire  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  on 
account  of  age  or  of  mental  or  bodily  infirmity  and  every  widow  and 
child  of  a deceased  pilot  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pension  or  assistance 
granted  to  him  or  her  out  of  the  pilot  fund  of  such  district  by  the  pilotage 
authority,  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  made  under  this  part. 

Here  there  is  discretionary  power  left  to  the  pilotage  authority,  and  we 
think  that  he  cannot  have  this  discretionary  power  on  account  of  article  382. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  What  you  say  is  that  instead  of  the  pilotage 

authority  being  able  to  fix  the  pension,  the  pilot  should  be  entitled  to  such 
pension  as  he  would  have  by  virtue  of  by-law  confirmed? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Yes. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I am  not  clear  why  it  is  put  in  the  way  it  is 

in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Haw^ken:  It  is  section  439  of  the  Canada  Shipping  Act  as  at  present. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I suppose  the  pilotage  authority  always  has 

given  certain  definite  amounts,  according  to  the  earnings  of  the  pension  fund. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  There  must  be  a regulation. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Every  pilotage  authority  is  governed  by  a by-law,  as 

far  as  the  distribution  is  concerned. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  And  the  pilotage  authority  has  just  followed 

the  by-law  in  the  past? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Exactly. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  you  do  not  want  the  pilotage  authority  to 

be  in  the  position  in  the  future  where  he  can  follow  it  or  not  follow  it  as  he 
likes? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  That  is  right. 

Then  article  416  as  it  appears  in  the  Bill  reads: 

The  following  ships  shall,  subject  to  the  next  following  sections, 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  pilotage  dues: 

(cl) 

(6)  ...... 

(c)  Ships  of  any  nationality,  used  exclusively  for  pleasure,  of  not 
over  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  not  over  nine  feet  in 
draught. 

We  suggest  that  this  should  be  reduced  to  seventy  feet  in  length  and  seven 
feet  in  draught. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Perhaps  we  are  bound  to  that  one  hundred 

feet  by  the  Commonwealth  Convention? 

Mr.  Hawken:  No  sir. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Your  argument  is  that  a ship  of  seventy  feet 

or  more  really  requires  pilotage? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Yes,  because  very  often  those  pleasure  ships  come 

down  in  the  channel,  which  is  only  about  450  feet  wide  in  some  places,  and 
they  do  not  know  much  about  the  St.  Lawrence  in  that  part.  There  are  some 
pilots  here  who  have  experienced  very  many  difficulties  on  account  of  those 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  L’Esperance:  What  is  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Pierre  F.  Casgrain,  M.P.:  Section  457  of  the  Canada  Shipping  Act, 

which  states  what  ships  shall  be  exempted,  makes  no  reference  to  pleasure 
ships. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  What  about  pleasure  ships? 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  I do  not  see  anything  there. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  It  is  new. 

Hon.  Mr.  L’Esperance:  We  have  some  pilots  here.  They  might  tell  us 

what  the  rule  is. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  They  all  had  to  be  piloted  up  to  now. 

The  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Pierre  Casgrain:  Apparently  they  had  to  be. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  if  they  came  from  foreign  countries,  but  not  if 

they  came  from  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Pierre  Casgrain:  Oh,  no. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  I should  like  to  hear  Captain  Robertson  explain 
that  to  the  Committee. 
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Captain  G.  E.  L.  Robertson  (Director  of  pilotage):  The  reason  we  put 

this  into  the  Act  now  is  that  heretofore  we  had  many  American  yachts  coming 
around,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  encourage  them,  because  they  bring  money 
into  the  country.  We  never  had  the  power  by  law  to  do  it,  but  we  did  it,  and 
now  we  want  you  to  give  us  that  power,  and  we  have  arbitrarily  struck  on 
vessels  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  If  it  is  thought  advisable 
that  figure  could  be  reduced  or  increased.  The  idea  was  to  give  American 
yachts  the  privilege  of  coming  in.  They  are  too  small  to  give  us  any  money 
for  pilotage. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan:  Do  they  not  carry  pilots  anyway? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  I think  so. 

The  Chairman:  Any  person  coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  first  time 
would  take  a pilot  for  his  own  peace  of  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  The  point  is  that  the  ship  might  be  a menace  to 
navigation. 

MJr.  St.  Germain:  That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it.  That  is  what  the 
pilots  feel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  Is  it  a serious  matter? 

Mr:  St.  Germain:  It  is  very  serious.  Some  of  the  pilots  have  had  the 
experience  of  meeting  these  vessels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griesbach:  You  do  not  consider  that  not  hiring  a pilot  is  a 
menace  in  itself,  but  is  there  any  danger  to  the  traffic  in  the  river  by  reason  of 
these  fellows  barging  around? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  There  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dandtjrand:  Have  there  been  any  accidents? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  I do  not  know  of  accidents,  but  I have  been  told  that 
last  summer  there  was  a yacht  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  which  was  a pleasure  yacht  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I do  not 
know  what  nationality  it  was. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Metghen:  What  was  on  board? 

Hon.  Air.  Griesbach:  Were  you  on  board? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  I don’t  know  what  was  on  board,  but  apparently  they 
yelled  at  the  pilot  of  one  of  the  big  boats  that  passed  by  “Couldn’t  you  see  us?” 
I don’t  know  whether  their  lights  were  going  or  not.  Anyway,  there  was  a very 
close  call. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  There  is  no  objection  to  reducing  the  size  of  the  boat. 
A one  hundred  foot  boat  is  quite  a large  boat. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  We  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Article  433:  As  far  as  this  article  is  concerned,  I think 
we  have  come  to  a certain  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Marine  and  the 
Department  of  Finance.  The  article  reads  as  follows: 

All  superannuation,  retiremjent  and  annuity  funds  in  pilotage  districts 
for  which  the  Minister  is  the  pilotage  authority,  except  the  pilotage 
district  of  Quebec;  or  any  other  pilotage  district  which  may  so  elect, 
after  sanction  by  the  Governor  in  Council;  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Ministers  of  Marine  and  Finance  and  any  funds  on  deposit  with  the 
Receiver  General  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  fixed  by  that  Depart- 
ment from  time  to  time. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  AIeighen:  What  department? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  We  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  that  question.  We 
do  not  know  to  which  department  it  applies,  whether  Finance  or  Marine.  We 
want  to  make  it  one  of  the  two. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  You  prefer  the  Finance  Department,  I suppose? 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  We  have  no  preference.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  leave 
it  to  you.  Besides,  we  want  to  add  to  this  article,  after  the  words  “ from  time 
to  time  ” a clause  which  will  provide,  for  the  reinvestment  of  the  moneys. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  Yes.  I have  that  in  your  memorandum. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLennan  : The  definition  clause  says  “ ‘department  ’ means 
the  Department  of  Marine  of  Canada.” 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  But  this  says  “that  department”  not  “the 

department.” 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Article  654:  There  is  a question  of  interpretation  in 
regard  to  this.  It  pertains  to  the  words  “a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.”  We 
could  not  see  exactly  what  that  meant. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen:  It  has  no  meaning  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
We  will  have  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  another  description  that  will  be  applicable 
to  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  St.  Germain:  Now,  the  same  article  says: 

If  the  court  find  that  the  loss  or  abandonment  of,  or  serious  damage 
to,  any  ship,  or  loss  of  life,  has  been  caused  by  his  wrongful  act  or 
default,  provided  that,  if  the  court  holding  a formal  investigation  is  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  that  court  shall  not  cancel  or  suspend 
a certificate  unless  one  at  least  of  the  assessors  concurs  in  the  finding  of 
the  court. 

We  are  all  iii  favour  of  this.  Of  course,  Ave  did  not  knoAv  what  a court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  meant,  but  in  every  case  we  would  like  one  of  the 
assessors  to  concur  with  the  court. 

Mr.  Pierre  Casgrain:  In  section  388  there  is  authority  given  in  para- 
graph ( e ) to  grant  certificates  and  licences.  I think  the  poAvers  are  sufficient, 
because  it  says: 

fix  the  terms  and  conditions  of  granting  licences  to  pilots  and  apprentices, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  granting  such  pilot  certificates  as  are  in  this 
part  mentioned  to  masters  and  mates,  and  to  settle  the  form  of  such 
licences  and  certificates  and  the  fees  payable  for  such  licences  and  * 
certificates,  and  to  regulate  the  number  of  pilots. 

In  clause  (n)  the  period  of  the  licence  is  mentioned,  and  in  (o)  the  manner 
of  renewal  of  such  licence  for  a period  of  years. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen;  That  is  covered  in  the  memorandum? 

Mr.  Pierre  Casgrain:  Yes.  So  I think  (n)  and  (o)  could  be  eliminated, 
because  the  full  powers  are  given  in  subclause  (e). 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  11  a.m. 


